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ELECTRIC VEHICLE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


TU 


To the Delegates to the N.E.L.A. 


Convention! 


Gentlemen:— 


Of course you have heard of the E.V.A.A.—but do you rea/rxe that the 
organization is a practical working combination of all the factors and interests 
vitally concerned in the success of the Electric Vehicle Industry ? 


It is a Vigorous Cooperative Effort for the Benefit of All Concerned 


Do we tell you about “filling up the valley in the load curve” 
—of over $20,000,000 invested in Electric Vehicles by five 
representative industries—about being used in over 125 lines 
of trade and in practically every state? 
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No! You know that—but, do you realize 


that you and your company can get the greatest benefit from 
this movement by dezzg a part of it? The E.V.A.A. is the 
one national organization devoted solely to the development 
of the Electric Vehicle Industry. 


Be a Cooperative Member and Have no Cause for Regret 


Departments Through Which Information is 
Received and Distributed 








Parcel Post Delivery 
National Cooperative Advertising Campaign 
Garage Operation Charging Facilities 
Insurance Reduction Standardizing of Parts 
Legislative Cooperation Traffic Regulations 
Records and Data Improvement of Roads 
Papers by Able Speakers Educational Courses 
Central Station Cooperation 




















WRITE FOR INTERESTING LITERATURE TO 


| Joseph F. Becker, “stir committee 
130 East 15th St., New York, N. Y. 
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A New Booklet, 
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Prospects to that the 
Stimulate the Electric Way is 
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That Never Fails. 
8-Days---On-and-Off “= 


After four years of success in Time Switch building, we present 
this new model. 

The improvement is not in design—for the old reliable A. & W. 
Switch has always been acknowledged to be the simplest and most 
satisfactory mechanism. The improvement is in better and more 
expensive construction—more expert workmanship and superin- 
tendence. 


We guarantee perfection. We replace without charge, any switch that fails to give 
at least a full year of satisfying service. 


The A.&W. Electric Sign Company 
CLEVELAND 


Time Switches of the Better Sort. Electric Signs. ‘Electrical Advertising. 


Insures Perfect Alignment 
of the Movement 
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Window Trimming Cutout For 


Westinghouse Electric Ware 





HIS life-size figure of “Dorothy,” nationally known Westing- 
house Electric Ware advertising character, will add beauty to 
your window as well as making an attractive display. It is 

lithographed in six colors. 

It will “pull the buyers out of the crowds” right into your store. 
One arm is hinged so that the cutout can be used to display 

any Westinghouse heating device or electric fan. 

One of these cutouts in your window is 
bound to boost your business. It will be 
furnished you free of charge together with 
beautifully printed literature descriptive of 
Westinghouse Electric Ware and Fans. 

































POT TYPE COFFEE ELECTRIC IRON TOASTER STOVE 
PERCOLATOR TEA SAMOVAR 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 






Sales Offices in 45 American Cities (ww East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Thirty-Seventh Convention 


The National Electric Light Association Meets Again in Philadelphia 


“ VERYTHING that nature 
se and a goodly city could 
% contribute toward the suc- 
cess of a great convention, 
was present in Philadel- 
phia, for the week of the 
Thirty-Seventh Con- 
i vention of the National 
Electric Light Association. The members 
and guests gathered on Monday and Tues- 
day, under cloudless skies, with the weather 
delightfully cool and conducive to good 
enjoyment and good work. 

The crowd gathered early and strong in 
numbers. The registration reported on 
Monday evening was over 3,100, with more 
incoming with every arriving train. Mem- 
bers and guests went at once to the Conven- 
tion Headquarters, the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford. The concentration of all features 
of the Convention under the single roof 
contributed greatly to knit the body to- 
gether and promptly establish the conven- 
tion atmosphere. 

The first token that greeted the eyes of 
the visitors as they neared the Bellevue- 
Stratford was an Arch of Welcome, span- 
ning Broad street at the corner of Chestnut 
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Joseph B. McCall, Past President N. E. L. A. 


street. Probably no more beautiful decora- 
tion was ever conceived and erected in a 
convention than this symbol of the bountiful 
hospitality, which was extended by the 
Philadelphia Electric Company. The situa- 





tion at the Bellevue-Stratford corner is a 
most conspicuous one, fronting the ap- 
proach from all railway stations, so that the 
incoming throngs passed under the Arch. 
The effect was of a brilliant “necklace” of 
electric lamps, supporting a pendant, the 
whole spanning the street, suspended be- 
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Holton H. Scott, President N. E. L. A. 


tween two graceful wooden pedestals, sur- 
mounted by open-work balls with lamps 
inside. The “jewels” of the “necklace” 
were 1,000 watt Mazda lamps enclosed in 
frosted globes. 

On all sides was heard enthusiastic praise 
for the many evidences of preparation 
on the part of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, to make this a comfortable and 
long-to-be-remembered convention. The 
entertainment program, the Convention 
Number of Current News, the organ of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company Section of 
the N. E. L. A., and the Convention Num- 
ber of The Bulletin, the quarterly house- 
organ of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
were all distributed to both members and 
guests and provided a wealth of interesting 
information about the city, its history and 
points of interest, with suggestions for the 
entertainment of visitors. A large and eager 
Reception Committee was on hand at the 
arrival of every train to greet all comers and 
guide them to their hotels and welcome 
them to Philadelphia. 

It was genuinely surprising to all to see 
how effectively a single hotel, even this one, 
famous throughout the country, could pro- 
vide for such a mammoth gathering; 


Probably in no former year has the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association been housed 
so sumptuously and conveniently at its 
annual convention. The meeting rooms and 
headquarters are on the ballroom floor (the 
first above the street level), which has been 
turned over entirely to the use of the associa- 
tion. The exhibits are beautifully displayed 
in the roof garden of the hotel. Thus every- 
thing is under one room and associated with 
the smooth-running efficiency of a trained 
hotel staff. 

The Bellevue-Stratford is centrally lo- 
cated, fronting on Broad, Walnut and 
Chancellor streets and _ Bellevue court. 
The three meeting rooms on the first floor 
are most handsomely decorated. The larg- 
est (Convention Hall No. 1) is the ballroom, 
and it is an exceptionally large and beauti- 
fully decorated hall. The other meeting 
rooms, known as the Clover Room (No. 2) 
and the Red Room (No. 3), are smaller, but 
still amply large. On the Broad street and 
Walnut street corner of the first floor was 
President McCall’s office and conference 
room. Next south, fronting on Broad 
street, was the office of the transportation 
committee, with the entertainment commit- 
tee next and the information and registra- 
tion'bureaus in the center of the Broad street 





T. C. Martin, Secretary N. E. L. A. 


side. A filing rack for convention papers 
was provided at the southwestern corner of 
the floor. The offices of Secretary Martin, 
and the Convention Daily, the exhibit of the 
accident prevention committee and the 
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comfortable commercial section lounge 
fronted on Walnut Street. 

The Class D. Exhibition occupied the 
Roof Garden, and no such setting has ever 
been seen at an N. E. L. A. Convention. 
The photograph gives but a small glimpse 
of the space devoted to the display, but 
serves to suggest the character of the deco- 
rations and their effect. From four sides of 
the Roof Garden, roomy balconies look out 
over the city, and afford a wide panorama of 
great beauty. The doors to these balconies 
were thrown open to the cool breeze which 
never failed to keep the palms arustling and 
the air fresh and invigorating. There was a 
total absence of the fatigue that so often 
stamps itself upon the features of the men 
who are on duty with the exhibits, as well 
as the visitors. 

The sessions were marked by large attend- 
ance and it was particularly commented 
upon that the attitude was one of eager in- 
terest and desire to make the opportunity 
produce. The acoustic properties of all the 
meeting rooms were most satisfactory, and 
no difficulty in hearing, due to outside dis- 
turbance, was experienced at any time. 

The new plan, instituted by Commercial 
Section Chairman Jones, limiting to two, the 
number of major reports delivered at any 
single session, proved itself a great benefit, 
in every Commercial Session. Regular ap- 
pointed leaders led off in the discussion that 
followed every paper, and were invariably 
followed by a spirited exchange of ideas that 
brought expressions of opinion from many 
men who seldom in the past have partici- 
pated. Chairman Jones maintained a three 
minute “gag rule” that held men to their 
topics and conserved the time. Also, this 
system of short talks injected a note of 
eagerness and competition that was a 
distinct gain. 

The comprehensive character of the Com- 
mercial Section’s work, this year, in the 
publication of the Electrical Salesman’s 
Handbook and the presentation of the 
several committee reports each dealing with 
basic issues in the commercial problem, 
served to reduce the whole to well defined 
limitation. The central station commercial 
man finds himself at last in possession of ad- 
ditional library that embraces much of the 
scope of his work. Tools have been pro- 
vided and it is now for him to utilize them. 














Theodore I. Jones, Chairman Commercial 
Section 


The election of Mr. E. L. Callahan to be 
Chairman of the Commercial Section for the 
coming year, brings great satisfaction to all 
members. Mr. Callahan has been promin- 
ently identified with the development of the 
Section since its inception and can be 
counted on to carry forward the good work 
with no abatement of the cumulative pro- 
gress that is being made. The smaller com- 
panies particularly, are well pleased with 
the prospect for the coming year, since Mr. 
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Callahan, as the commercial head of the 
Byllesby organization, is in close attune to 
the small city situation. 

More than ever are the commercial men 
of the industry, well satisfied with their 
Section of the National Electric Light 
Association, the concrete benefits it is bring- 
ing them and the promises it holds for 
the future. The prospect for increased 
membership—and that means increased 
strength and accomplishment—is immensely 
strengthened by the issuance of the Hand- 
book. The plan to include under the regular 
membership dues in the Association, mem- 
bership, as well, in one of the Sections, 
without additional cost, means that every 
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NEW EXECUTIVE STAFF 
President H. H. Scott 
lst Vice President E. W. Lloyd 
2nd Vice President H. A. Wagner 
3rd Vice President L. D. Gibbs 
4th Vice President J. S. Bleeker 
Treasurer W. F. Wells 


Executive Committee for Three Years 
Paul Spencer 
A. C. Einstein 
Walter Newmuller 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
Chairman E. L. Callahan 
Vice Chairman Douglass Burnett 
2nd Vice Chairman J. F. Becker 
Secretary C. A. Littlefield 
Ass’t Sec’y Miss Gladys Burkhalter 
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man whose work and interests lean towards 
the business side of the profession, will be 
aligning himself with the Commercial Sec- 
tion, henceforth, to its greater benefit and 
the increased profit of the industry at large. 

The thirty-seventh Convention of the 
National Electric Light Association has set 
a high mark for future years. All praise and 
congratulation is due both to the outgoing 
administration and to the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company whose generous effort made it 
possible. 


First General Session 

The regular work of Convention Week 
began on Monday morning at 10:30 with 
the first general session, held in the main 
ballroom. The room was promptly well 
filled. President McCall presided and _ in- 
introduced the Honorable Rudoiph Blanken- 
burg, Mayor of Philadelphia, who wel- 
comed the Convention to the city in an 
address of great interest. Mayor Blanken- 
burg stated that he felt himself to be 
perhaps better qualified to discuss the 
subject of light than any other man present, 
in that he had begun life in the depths of the 
German Forest where for illumination, 
dependence was placed upon iron lamps 
and whaleoil. Thence he had personally 
passed through the evolutionary periods 
of linseed oil, kerosene and gas, and finally, 
shared with the rest of the world the 
blessings and benefits of electric light. 
Mayor Blankenburg said that he considered 
light—which means electric light—to be 
one of the greatest aids in the prevention of 
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crime, and thence indirectly an influence for 
good government. 

After a rising vote of thanks had been 
extended to Mayor Blankenburg, President 
McCall delivered his address, in which he 
reviewed the work of the year. In dis- 
cussing the question of whether there should 
be a modification in the work of the National 

Sonvention, confining the meeting to a few 

representatives from geographical sections 
and carrying on the work of the industry 
through the State Sections, Mr. McCall 
said that the matter was still under advise- 
ment; that in the present Convention 
effort had been made to limit the number 
of papers that more time might be given 
to discussion, and that it was hoped that 
this arrangement might overcome much of 
the unwieldiness which induced: the ques- 
tion. In his review of the year Mr. McCall 
dwelt particularly upon the good work 
which is being done toward accident pre- 
vention and suggested the desirability of a 
new financial plan for the Organization, 
that the expense of the Association might 
be more equitably divided. 

Following the President’s address and the 
appointment of the usual committee to 
report upon it, Vice-President H. H. Scott 
of New York presented a report on the 
organization of the industry and gave the 
membership of the Association as follows: 





Class. June 2, 1914. June 3, 1913 
NA eae ‘ 1,091 1,093 
By bass as as 10,817 10,256 
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13,016 12,442 


He announced that as a result of Secre- 
tary Martin’s trip to Europe, 22 foreign 
Class A members have been secured. 
(Since this meeting 11 more foreign com- 
panies have joined the Association, assuring 
the formation of an English Section of the 
N. E. L. A.) 

Secretary Martin, in his report, reviewed 
in detail the work which has been done by 
the Executive Offices in New York City. 
The report of the Association’s insurance 
expert, Mr. W. H. Blood, Jr., of Boston, 
followed. 

The report on progress, prepared by Sec- 
retary T. C. Martin, dealt as usual with the 


















E. L. Callahan 


general conditions of the industry. It was 
followed by the report of the Assistant Sec- 
retary, 5. A. Sewall, covering the operation 
of the Question Box, during the past year. 

The session closed with the reading of 
a paper entitled “Safety First’? by Mr. 
Paul Lupke, which is reprinted in this 
issue. Mr. Lupke’s annual Convention 
paper has come to be a classic and his 
subject this year was happily chosen and 
warmly received. 
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First Commercial Session 


The first meeting of the Commercial 
Section was called to order by Vice-President 
C. E. Deal on Tuesday afternoon and the 
address of the Section Chairman, T. I. 
Jones of Brooklyn, followed. Mr. Jones 
called attention to the fact that the Com- 
mercial Section is now four years old and 
las increased in size from 162 to 1,460 
members. A great obstacle to the growth 
of the Section has been the additional 
membership dues charged, he said, and the 
prospect of the proposed Constitutional 
amendment giving each member of the 
Association privilege of membership in 
one Section without additional charge, is 
particularly — gratifying. Unquestionably 
it will add very materially to the numerical 
strength of the Commercial Section. Mr. 
Jones paid a strong tribute to the Salesmen’s 
Handbook Committee for their untiring 
efforts and great accomplishment, and 
urged all members of the Commercial 
Section to utilize the Handbook for the 
good that is in it, and to co-operate with 
the Committee by contributing to it. 

In closing, Chairman Jones emphasized 
the point that the interchange of ideas 
between men from different sections of the 
country will serve to advance not only their 
own local interests but those of the whole 
industry as well. The achievements of the 
commercial section in the past, he con- 
cluded, only serve to indicate the brilliant 
possibilities attainable in the future with 
the help of the membership of the section. 

Messrs. L. R. Wallis, Boston; J. G. 
Learned, Chicago, and E. A. Edkins, 
Chicago, were appointed to act as a com- 
mittee on the president’s address. 

Mr. E. L. Callahan, Chicago, followed 
with the report of the finance committee, 
revealing a substantial amount in the 
section treasury. 

Mr. J. F. Becker, New York City, re- 
ported the commercial section’s member- 
ship to be 1,461, a gain of 239 members 
during the last year. 

The report of the Publications Committee 
was read in abstract by Chairman Douglas 
Burnett. This paper is published in ab- 
stract in this issue. A very animated dis- 
cussion followed and revolved about the 
statement by Mr. Burnett that only 13 
per cent of the companies enrolled in the 
National Electric Light Association have 
purchased the Commercial Section publi- 
cations. Representatives of the 87 per 
cent who have not shown favor to the ex- 
tent of buying and using this literature were 
called upon to give their reasons, but they 
unfortunately showed reluctance in ex- 
pressing themselves. 

Mr. John G. Learned of Chicago stated 
that his Company had utilized the booklet— 
“Electrical Equipment of The Home”— 
very successfully in distribution to home- 
builders and expressed his conviction that 
other companies would find it highly pro- 
fitable to give more attention to the dis- 
tribution of such educational literature. 

Mr. L. D. Gibbs of Boston recommended 
strongly the new complete residence cam- 
paign which was presented by the Committee 
in dummy form for the consideration of 
the members. He asked the assemblage if 
they had ever answered an advertisement 
on “How to Build a Boat at Home” and 
received on their order only about half 
of the necessary material, so that in the 
end they were forced to call in a carpenter 
to do the job. Such had been the condition, 
he said, under which many central stations 
had purchased advertising matter, but he 
assured the members that in this residence 


campaign, both tools and timber are de- 
livered, so all that is necessary is to follow 
instructions and reap the benefits of an 
efficient unit campaign. He reminded the 
members that the Committee had written 
this campaign not with an eye to pleasing 
them as critics, but for its influence on the 
public, to get actual results. 

Mr. W. A. Donkin of Pittsburgh stated 
that he had been using educational book- 
lets with great success—in one case, the dis- 
tribution of a housewiring booklet brought 
him 185 contracts clearly traceable to this 
influence. On a single morning, he has 
received as many as 20 telephone calls 
induced by such a mailing. He urged the 
central stations—especially the smaller com- 
panies—to give more thought to such 
educational effort. 

Mr. J. C. McQuiston of Pittsburgh called 
attention to the fact that the Committee’s 
residence campaign need in no way con- 
flict with the use of booklets furnished 
by manufacturers, as all such influences 
further the same good end. 

Mr. M. S. Seelman, Jr., of Brooklyn 
pointed out the necessity for continuity 
in advertising; that the larger companies 
have been using elaborate followup cam- 
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Mr. T. F. Kelly of Dayton said that there 
was need for a book on cooking by electri- 
city and recommended this subject for 
consideration. 

Mr. P. S. Young of Newark voiced the 
opinion that the reason why so large a 
percentage of the smaller companies are 
not using educational literature is for lack 
of the proper machinery for sending it out. 
He suggested that the Commercial Section 
should urge all member companies to 
organize some well-defined department for 
handling and distributing available litera- 
ture—that such a department might con- 
sist only of the office boy, but if it were 
recognized as a serious objective, would 
lead to much more efficient utilization and 
a greater development of the opportunity. 

Chairman Jones called upon Mr. H. N. 
McConnell as representing an operating 
company that has shown great increase 
during the year. Mr. McConnell expressed 
great interest in the new residence cam- 
paign. He said that the tendency of the 
small company was to put one or several 
advertisements in the newspaper and con- 
sider the work done. What they really need 
is a ready made campaign that will practi- 
cally operate itself. Mr. McConnell called 
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Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, where the Convention was held 


paigns, and the smaller central stations 
had been prone to the use of single booklets 
or sporadic efforts in which, from lack of 
sustained pressure, much possible good was 
lost. 

Mr. Dana Howard of Chicago recalled 
to the meeting that only 8 per cent of 
existing homes are wired and that here lies 
a tremendous fertile field. 


upon the meeting to do more than simply 
discuss this campaign—that orders should 
be placed there and then. He _ stated 
emphatically that in his opinion much more 
good was to be secured from the actual 
purchase of advertising matter than through 
the acceptance of manufacturer’s literature 
provided gratis. He meant no criticism 
of manufacturers’ productions themselves, 
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but had found that an enormous quantity 
of this material is never sent out, whereas 
when a man spends his money he is pretty 
apt to take the matter seriously. 

Mr. F. C. Pullen of East St. Louis stated 
that he was one of the 87 per cent who had 
refrained from using the Section publica- 
tions, for the reason that, in his opinion, 
they were too general in character, and did 
not appeal to the woman in a practical 
dollar and cents manner. 

Mr. H. K. Mohr of Philadelphia stated 
that he did not think this criticism would 
apply to the new residence campaign—that 
it was of such a character as to be suscepti- 
ble to adaptation to any local conditions. 

Mr. W. R. Collier of Atlanta said that 
many companies disregarded the importance 
of adapting their educational advertising to 
properly classified lists. In Atlanta, they 
have made a house-to-house canvass and 
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In the absence of Chairman F. C. Hender- 
schott, New York, Mr. Fred R. Jenkins, 
Chicago, presented the report of the com- 
mittee on the education of salesmen, out- 
lining a course of study suitable for young 
men with common-school education desiring 
to enter central-station commercial work. 
The report also indicated how such a course 
can be effectively administered in educating 
future members of central-station sales 
staffs. 

This paper was discussed at length by 
C. A. S. Howlett, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
T. I. Jones, Brooklyn; P. S. Young, Newark, 
N. J.; J. G. Learned, Chicago; E. G. Grand- 
staff, New York; S. E. Doane, Cleveland; 
H. G. Leask, New York; E. W. Lloyd, 
Chicago, and M. Hart, Chicago. 

The general feeling seemed to be that 
in most cases a correspondence course would 
be of greater practical value in the educa- 





A view of the Convention Exhibits on the Bellerue-Stratford Roof Garden 


compiled card files classified under eight 
subjects—that all advertising matter sent 
out is directed in this manner to the list 
most vitally interested and susceptible to 
influence. 

General discussion ensued on the subject 
of continuous campaign effort and plans 
for distributing printed matter and among 
the speakers were C. B. Yonts, Dixon, IIl.; 
H. L. Hamilton, Baltimore; M. E. Turner, 
Cleveland; J. F. Gilchrist, Chicago; F. D. 
Pembleton, Newark, N. J. On motion of 
Mr. Learned, the Commercial Section 
officially condemned the use of the word 
“solicitor” and adopted the title “salesman” 
as applied to all central-station commercial 
men actively occupied in selling work. 

On motion of Mr. Turner that the general 
terminology of the sales departments should 
be further standardized, M. E. Turner, 
J. G. Learned, and J. F. Becker were 
appointed a committee to consider the 
matter and report. 

Mr. C. J. Russell, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the Committee on the Electrical Sales- 
man’s Handbook, discussed in his report the 
plans for future issues of the handbook and 
recommended the general adoption of the 
loose-leaf system for compiling central- 
station data. 

Mr. M.S. Seelman, Brooklyn, commended 
the practical value of the new Salesman’s 
Handbook, and Mr. Norman Macbeth, 
New York, explained the method of indexing 
its contents by subjects. 


tion of salesmen than the lecture system. 
Mr. P. S. Young said that with the Public 
Service Electric Company men were scat- 
tered among a large number of towns and 
it was impracticable to gather them to- 
gether for instruction, as in the case of a 
large city company. He believed that the 
best possible combination of the two sys- 
tems was the thing to use. He has visited 
the New York Edison school, conducted 
by Mr. Henderschott, and was much im- 
pressed by the evidences of its successful 
influence. He gave as his opinion that 
higher education, so-called, is not essential 
to the salesman, but that some education 
is an absolute necessity; and he urged the 
adoption of immediate steps towards the 
instruction and training of the men who 
come in contact with the public; and believes 
that the best methods would naturally 
evolve through experience. _ 

Mr. S. E. Doane, of Cleveland, warned 
members against embarking on too elabor- 
ate a program; rather to start with a simple 
course embracing a regular system of 
examination and to enlist the co-operation 
of the students in suggesting desirable 
lines of study. 

Mr. Seelman stated that the Brooklyn 
Company intends to begin at once to utilize 
the Salesman’s Handbook as a _ textbook 
and examine the men upon it. 

Mr. E. W. Lloyd and Mr. Hart of Chicago 
explained the operation of the Institute 
in Chicago and the good work it was doing. 
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The Entertainment Program 


The program of entertainment as an 
nounced at the beginning of the Con 
vention and carried through to the enjoy- 
ment of all present was as follows: 


Monday, June 1, 1.00 p. m. Preliminary game 
for the Westinghouse-baseball trophy, between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, will be played at 
Franklin Field, Thirty-third and Spruce streets. 


Monday evening, June 1, 8.30 o'clock. Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom: Reception to the president and 
officers of the Association. Herzberg Orchestra. 
Dancing. 


Tuesday morning, June 2, 10.30 o'clock. Starting 
from the Bellevue-Stratford, and under the personal 
escort of the Entertainment Committee, visits to 
municipal points of interest and the larger depart- 
ment stores. 


Tuesday afternoon, June 2, 3.00 o'clock. For the 
ladies: Musicale, Assembly Room{of the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Broad and Walnut streets. Artists 
include Thaddeus Rich (violinist), Nicholas Douty 
— E. B. Hammann (Accompanist) and 
others. 


Tuesday evening, June 2. Excursion to Willow 
Grove Park for the delegates and ladies. Special 
trains will be provided, leaving Reading Terminal 
at 7.30. This is considered one of the finest amuse- 
ment parks in the world. The electrical decorations 
are most attractive, and there will be a special ex- 
hibition of the electric fountain. The entire 
seating capacity for the band concert, which begins 
at 9.30 p. m., has been reserved. A special attrac- 
tion for the occasion is the Pryor Band. 8.00 p. m. 
Rejuvenation of the Jovian Order; Willow Grove. 


Wednesday, June 3. University Day. Morning. 
For the ladies: An automobile trip thorugh Fair- 
mount Park, the largest public park in the world, 
visiting historic points of interest; trip terminating at 
Independence Hall, which will be open for inspec- 
tion. Automobiles will leave the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford at 10 o'clock sharp. Afternoon. The annual 
championship baseball game will take place at the 
famous Franklin Field grounds of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Thursday morning, June 4, 11 o'clock. For the 
ladies: River excursion; steamer “‘City of Phila- 
delphia” will leave Chestnut Street Wharf at 11 
o'clock. On the sail down the river view will be 
had of the immense plant of the New York Ship- 
building Co., the League Island Navy Yard, and 
historic Red Bank. Returning, the excursionists 
will be landed at the navy yard for an inspection of 
the battleships and the facilities of the yard. 
Luncheon will then be served on board the steamer, 
and the return trip will be made past the city front, 
Cramps’ Ship Yard, and other points of interest 
above the city. There will be orchestral concerts 
throughout the trip. 


Thursday evening, June 4, 8.30 o'clock. 
Stratford ballroom. Dance. 
by Europe’s Orchestra. 
dances. 


Friday, June 5. Mr. Herbert A. Wagner, vice- 
president of the Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore, has extended to the dele- 
gates an invitation to visit the power development 
of the Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., at Mc- 
Call’s Ferry on the Susquehanna River. If a 
sufficient number should desire to avail themselves 
of this opportunity, a special train will be provided, 
leaving Broad Street Station about 1 p. m., return- 
ing about 8 p. m. The trip will take two hours on 
the train each way, and luncheon will be served 
en route. 


Bellevue- 
Music and singing 
Exhibition of modern 


The Convention Trains 


The Transportation Committee this year 
arranged four special Convention trains. 
The Green Special from Chicago over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad pulled into Phila- 
delphia with 110 delegates and guests on 
board. The train carried two diners and 
a special club car and reached Philadelphia 
on Monday. A pool on the day’s run 
arranged by E. W. Lloyd, G. H. Atkins and 
M. Hart was won by R. W. Everson of 
Chicago. 

The Brown Special from Chicago over 
the Lake Shore Route brought 65 people 
to the Convention, including 11 ladies. 
The Golden Poppy Special from the Pacific 
Coast and the Magnolia Special made up in 
Atlanta, Ga., each brought about 30 dele- 
gates. 
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Second Commercial Session 


The second session of the Commercial 
Section was called to order on Wednesday 
morning by President McCall, who intro- 
duced Chairman T. I. Jones. Mr. Jones 
called for the report of the Committee on 
Rate Research, which was presented by 
Mr. E. W. Lloyd. 

The report of the committee was devoted 
particularly -to a consideration of the 
theory of rates, matters of differentials 
between various classes of service, and the 
proper rates applicable to each. In fixing 
individual rates for different classes of 
service, regulative bodies have been forced 
io consider that maximum rates cannot be 
hased altogether upon actual-cost theory, 
ut must be governed largely by policy and 
precedent. Although the commissions have 
in part recognized the value-of-service 
theory in formulating electric lighting rates, 
the committee considered it important to 
devote much of its time to the exposition of 
this principle and accordingly submitted 
with its report a special appendix on the 
subject. 

The committee also recommended the 
present time as being opportune to bring 
out a standard, uniform form for the con- 
struction of electric rate schedules, and it 
requested, through the N. E. L. A., the 
co-operation not only of member companies 
but also of state commissions in the general 
adoption of the form and construction sub- 
mitted with its report. 

In opening the discussion of this paper, 
W. J. Norton of Chicago, a member of the 
Committee, urged the importance of having 
schedules filed in a uniform manner. He 
appealed to the members to make use of 
the Committee, applying to them for 
suggestions to aid in local rate matters. 

H. Barker of New York dwelt at length 
upon the relationship of value-of-service 
and cost-of-service. 

R. S. Hale of Boston read a communi- 
cation from A. S. Knight of that city, 
warning members that if the value to the 
buyer is taken as a basis for rate-making, 
the whole question of fixing schedules may 
he taken out of the hands of the companies, 
for the commissions will feel themselves 
equally competent to estimate “value to the 
customer.” 

There was a general discussion on this 
phase of the subject in which Henry Harris, 
Pittsburg; J. C. Parker, Rochester; E. F. 
McCabe, Titusville; M. O. Dellplain, Syra- 
cuse; L. H. Scherck, Poughkeepsie; and 
K. W. Lloyd, Chicago, also spoke. 

At this point Chairman Jones appointed a 
Nominating Committee to present a ticket 
for the coming year, naming—L. R. Wallis, 
Chairman, J. D. Israel, J. C. McQuiston, 
M. O. Dellplain and F. D. Pembleton. 

A report of the Lamp Committee followed, 
read by F. W. Smith, New York. This 
report presented tables and curves showing 
the consumption of tungsten and carbon 
lamps by years, the average wattage and 
yearly sale for the several years, a tabulation 
of yearly business by wattage, etc. The 
question of possible uniform voltage for 
tungsten lamps was also touched upon and 
practices of free renewals by member com- 
panies were described. A number of pages 
were also given over to descriptions of the 
new non-vacuum high-efficiency lamps, to- 
vether with an account of recent arc-lamp 
development. The sub-committee of the 
commercial section, of which Mr. Joseph 
D. Israel was chairman, also submitted a 
report on commercial aspects of the lamp 
situation, presenting a tabulation of the 
replies received from inquiries addressed 
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to 100 large and small central station com- 
panies. 

The committee’s exhibit of lighting units 
was next demonstrated by Mr. Preston S. 
Millar, New York. The development of the 
lighting art has proceeded so rapidly during 
recent months, said Mr. Millar, that the 
central-station man now finds himself con- 
fronted by an embarrassment of riches in the 
field of high-efficiency illuminants. 

The interesting historical collection first 
shown by the speaker, traced the develop- 
ment of incandescent units from the bamboo- 
filament lamps of 1880, down through the 
treated carbon-filament lamps of 1892 and 
the metal-filament units of 1906, to the 
“half-watt” non-vacuum tungsten lamps of 
1914. For comparison all of these lamps, 


The Home of the Philadelphia Electric Company. Vie 
exhibition in the basement. 


including the priceless early relics, were 
shown in actual operation. 

In the short discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper, the following speakers 
were heard: J. W. Howell, Harrison; 
S. E. Doane, Cleveland; J. O. Carr, Schenec- 
tady; Norman Macbeth, New York; 5. G. 
Rhodes, New York; S. B. Burrows, Newark, 
N. J. 


Third Commercial Session 


Vice-President H. H. Scott presided at 
the Thursday morning session, introducing 
G. B. Tripp of Harrisburg, who presented 
the report of the Committee on the Lighting 
of Interurban Highways. This paper is 
reprinted in this issue. 











Mr. H. H. Newman, Newark, N. J., 
opened the discussion with the suggestion 
that companies desiring to promote highway 
lighting should interest in this plan, men who 
have real estate to sell. 

Mr. W. D. A. Ryan, Schenectady, N. Y., 
described his investigation of a plan to 
illuminate a state highway from New York 
to Buffalo. For this purpose he recom- 
mended the use of tungsten lamps of 500-cp 
or 300-cp mounted on 40-ft. concrete poles. 
Mr. Ryan also gave a graphic description 
of the elaborate lighting plans for the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
next year, which will employ a total illumi- 
nation of two billion candle power. 

G. H. Stickney, Harrison, warned the 
members thatlthere is danger in making the 


-wes of the office front, the display room and the permanent 
The show-room is seen as decorated for the Christmas holidays. 


initial highway installation too pretentious; 
that it is better to start with small units 
susceptible to increase in size, as traffic con- 
titions warrant. 

T. F. Kelly of Dayton stated that his 
company had recently installed three sys- 
tems of interurban lighting, using 75 watt 
series Mazda lamps at intervals of 300 feet. 

Mr. C. G.S. Thomas, New York, reported 
good results from the use of 70-cp series 
lamps installed at intervals of 110 ft., 


although these will shortly be replaced by 
100-cp nitrogen-filled series units. 

Mr. J. W. Cowles, Boston, declared that 
electric companies have not yet fully recog- 
nized the income obtainable from inter- 
urban highway lighting, adding that the 
lay-out 


rule-of-thumb methods of used 
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heretofore must soon be supplanted by 
scientific study of the problems involved. 

Messrs. A. T. Hicks, Trenton, N. J., 
Edwin Curry, Joliet, Ill., Mr. S. G. Rhodes, 
New York, and J. G. Learned, Chicago, also 
spoke briefly. 

At this point the Chairman introduced 
Elbert Hubbard, of East Aurora, who 
addressed the meeting on the subject ““The 
Age of Co-operation.”” Mr. Hubbard began 
with a very telling illustration in which he 
drew a picture of Nature’s greatest co- 
operative institution—the beehive. Mr. 
Hubbard said that just as the individual 
bee is without intelligence and productive 
ability, the collective spirit of the hive shows 
infinite capacity for accomplishment and 
that mankind shares very largely the same 
characteristic. 

No man in planning his own life, said the 
Fra, can afford to leave consideration for the 
rest of humankind out of his plans for 
success. The badge of sanity is the ability 
to co-operate with others—the ability to do 
team work—and the more men one can co- 
operate with, the bigger and better one 
proves himself to be. Mr. Hubbard’s 
address throughout was in his usual happy 
and thoughtful vein, and the message he 
gave was that the only real success and 
benefit comes through work of service,which 
means work in co-operation with society and 
for the common good. 

The session adjourned after Mr. Hub- 
bard’s address, as there was insufficient 
time to consider the other paper scheduled 
for this session. 


Fourth Commercial Session 


The fourth and final session of the Com- 
mercial Section was held in the Clover 
Room with every seat filled and many men 
standing along the walls. The two papers 
scheduled for this Session and the paper 
postponed from the third Session were of 
vital interest, and drew the largest crowd 
of the Convention. The report of the 
Committee on Non Peak and High Load 
Factor Business was read by G. H. Jones, 
Chicago. This paper is printed in abstract 
in this issue. 

This paper called forth a very eager and 
interesting discussion, in which a large 
number of valley-filling installations were 
described and _ discussed. Among the 
speakers who took part in the discussion 
were Messrs. A. E. Oltz, Hammond, Ind.; 
R. M. Stephenson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
R. D. Donaldson, Philadelphia; H. H. Hold- 
ing, Newark, N. J.; A. C. Smith, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; M. O. Dellplain, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
J. C. Parker, Rochester, N. Y.; R. H. 
Knowlton, Philadelphia; R. I. Wilson, 
Newark, N. J.; L. H. Scherck, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; R. H. Tillman, Baltimore, 
Md.; J. W. Ruff, Charleston, S. C.; and T. 
Harvey, Wichita, Kan. 

M. O. Dellplain of Syracuse urged the 
necessity for studying the inefficiencies 
in industrial plants and devising applica- 
tions of electric power to relieve them. Mr. 
Dellplain predicted that the time will come 
when industrial plants will operate on a 12 
or 16 hour basis for economic reasons. 
Capital will demand longer hours of utiliza- 
tion. The central station can influence 
strongly the conversion of manufacturers to 
this idea, and the effect of 18 or 24 hour 
operation on the load curve would be marked 
and profitable. 

J. C. Parker of Rochester gave some 
interesting figures on the situation in that 
city. One-third of their investment works 
less than one and a half hoursa day. With 
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$15,000,000 
$750,000 a year is spent in carrying that 
idle one-third, practically a relative tax of 
$3 a year on every man, woman and child 


invested, that means that 


in the community. He urged the im- 
portance of offering inducements to keep 
industrial business off the peak. 

R. H. Holton of Philadelphia saw no 
danger in admitting inability to figure close 
against conditions where exhaust steam 
has high value and to go after this business 
for the summer months of idle capacity. 

F. C. Pullen of St. Louis stated that his 
company has taken on some very profitable 
business by omitting the stand-by charge 
where the customer is willing to carry his 
own load during the winter months. 

R. H. Tillman of Baltimore advocated 
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address the meeting. Some way must |, 
developed, he said, to reduce the cost «' 
service so that the enormous amount «| 
business that would pay no more tha), 
one dollar per month can be profitab|: 
connected. He expects to experiment wit! 
a foreign limiting device brought fron, 
abroad by Mr. Doane, the cost of whic! 
is in the neighborhood of two dollars. 

S. E. Doane, Cleveland, in describiny 
European practice in regard to this smal! 
business, stated that most of the selling 
effort is directed to the small home, on the 
theory that the example of the small con- 
sumer exerts a stronger sales influence to 
assist in securing larger business than is the 
influence of the large customer on the smal! 
neighbor. 
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Conventions of the Association 
When and Where They Have Been Held 


Chicago, February 25, 26, 1885 

New York, August 18, 19, 20, 1885 
Baltimore, February 10, 11, 12, 1886 
Detroit, August 31, September 1, 2, 1886 
Philadelphia, February 15, 16, 17, 1887 
Boston, August 9, 10, 11, 1887 

Pittsburgh, February 21, 22, 23, 1888 
New York, August 29, 30, 31, 1888 
Chicago, February 19, 20, 21, 1889 
Niagara Falls, August 6, 7, 8, 1889 

Kansas City, February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1890 
Cape May, August 19, 20, 21, 1890 
Providence, February 17, 18, 19, 1891 
Montreal, September 7, 8, 9, 10, 1891 
Buffalo, February 23, 24, 25, 1892 

St. Louis, February 28, March 1, 2, 1893 
Washington, February 27, 28, March 1, 2, 1894 
Cleveland, February 19, 20, 21, 1895 

New York, May 5, 7, 9, 1896 

Niagara Falls, June 8, 9, 10, 1897 

Chicago, June 7, 8, 9, 1898 

New York, May 23, 24, 25, 1899 

Chicago, May 22, 23, 24, 1900 

Niagara Falls, May 21, 22, 23, 1901 
Cincinnati, May 20, 21, 22, 1902 

Chicago, May 26, 27, 28, 1903 

Boston, May 24, 25, 26, 1904 
Denver—Colorado Springs, June 6—11, 1905. 
Atlantic City, June 5, 6, 7, 8, 1906 
Washington, June 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1907 
Chicago, May 19, 20, 21, 22, 1908 
Atlantic City, June 1, 2, 3, 4, 1909 

St. Louis, Mo., May 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 1910 
New York, May 29, 30, 31, June 1, 2, 1911 
Seattle, June 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 1912 
Chicago, June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 1913 
Philadelphia, June 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 1914. 














trial periods at the regular rates, experience 
showing that customers find it hard to go 
back to their own plants and that much 
valuable business is secured in that way. 

At the close of this discussion, a suggestion 
was made and enthusiastically applauded 
that next year an entire session should be 
devoted to power business. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Wiring of Existing Buildings was read by 
R. S. Hale of Boston.* S. E. Doane 
followed with an abstract of his special 
report on the handling of the small con- 
sumer in Europe.f 

T. I. Jones of Brooklyn asked Mr. 
Douglas Burnett to take the chair and 





*This paper appears in this issue, 


+This report will be printed in the July issue of Electrical 
Merchandise. 


E. W. Lloyd of Chicago congratulated 
the Section on this paper; urged members 
to read every word of it and put it into 
practice. In his opinion, the tendency of 
the Underwriters to increase the stringency 
of the code is our greatest obstacle in 
securing this vast waiting business. 

W. M. Kerr of New York called attention 
to the obligation of public service com- 
panies to extend their service to these small 
consumers, who form the greater part of 
the public, for social, political and economic 
reasons. This small consumer business 
should be on the lines and in satisfying 
contact with the company. 

J. E. Latta of Chicago, a representative 
of the Underwriters, assured the meeting 
that there is no disposition on the part of 
these authorities to increase the cost of 
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installations and the difficulty in securing 
the small consumer; that they recognize 
that electricity is becoming a necessity 
of everyday life and that the cost should 
he kept low. 

W. A. Donkin of Pittsburgh told of a cam- 
paign for small business with excess in- 
dicator control. They succeeded in wiring 
up 800 houses. In his opinion a definite 
‘lat rate proposition is essential in securing 
this small business. 

P. H. Kemble of Cincinnati emphasized 
the point that these small contracts act as 
the thin edge of the wedge towards securing 





L. D. Gibbs, a commercial man newly elected to the 
Association Executive Committee. 


bigger business. His company has found 
that 34 per cent of such installations are 
increased and placed upon a meter basis. 

L. R. Wallis of Boston told of a novel 
scheme of wiring existing houses on existing 
lines. They offered one plug to be installed 
on any floor and a further installation built 
around this outlet. Seven hundred and 
sixty-nine houses were wired in seven months 
at an average cost of $83.50. The plan 
was popular, and the installations were 
financed on an installment basis where 
desired. 

R. W. Hoy of Harrisburg reported good 
success with excess indicator campaigns, 
securing business not possible on a meter 
basis. 750 contracts were secured by sales- 
men supported by newspaper advertising 
and distribution of booklets. 

H. R. Sargent of Schenectady urged that 
the National Electric Light Association 
should take definite action to develop 
through co-operation with the Underwriters 
a cheaper system of wiring suitable for small 
homes; that the reported purpose of the 
Underwriters to rule against all moulding 
and flexible conduit and to demand rigid 
conduit on all jobs would be a great barrier 
to the development of this opportunity, and 
while the European standard was obviously 
too lax for our practices, an immediate 
effort should be made to develop a better 
standard at small cost. 

R. R. Young of Newark seconded a 
suggestion by Mr. Jones that the central 
station industry and the manufacturers 
should confer before new fittings are brought 
out. Mr. Young cited a recent suggestion 
by a prominent clubwoman who asked why 
receptacles were placed in the baseboard 
instead of three feet from the floor where 
they would be more convenient. This, 
he said, would also stop the practice of 
pulling plugs out by jerking the cord. 

In presenting the third section of his 
report, that relating to efforts at the 
standardization of plugs and receptacles, 
Chairman Hale reported that the Under- 
writers have refused to take action although 
their present rules have in fact the effect of 
encouraging the use of heating devices on 
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sockets where receptacles should be em- 
ployed. On account of the condition of 
patents and the refusal of certain manu- 
facturers to agree to cross-licensing, no 
progress has been made with the makers of 
these fittings. Messrs. J. E. Latta, Chicago, 
H. R. Sargent, Schenectady, N. Y., A. W. 
Young, Camden, N. J., J. S. Swallow, New 
York, C. E. Robertson, Baltimore, W. D. 
Hodgson, Glens Falls, N. Y., and R. W. 
Hoy, Harrisburg, Pa., spoke briefly in the 
discussion. 

Following upon this discussion, Mr. 
Jones appointed the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee, R. S. Hale 
and §. E. Doane as delegates to the coming 
open meeting of the Underwriters, at which 
the new rule on rigid conduit will be dis- 
cussed. 

P. H. Kemble of Cincinnati then pre- 
sented the Report of the Committee on 
Electrical Merchandising and Advertising. 

L. D. Gibbs of Boston made a strong plea 
for simplicity, calling upon the central 
station men to divest themselves of the 
legal overcoats which they have always 
worn. The lawyers, he said, have hedged 
them about with a halo of mystery; it is 
time to establish simple straightforward 
bonds of sympathy with the people. Mr. 
Gibbs said that the Safety First idea is a 
great doctrine and should be applied in its 
larger scope. People should be made to 
realize that the first step in adopting the 
Safety First idea is to use electric light and 
banish the use of more hazardous illumi- 
nants. Insurance rates, he said, in foreign 
countries are lower and fire losses far less, 
despite the less rigid standard of con- 
struction employed. He urged more sim- 
plicity in our standards of construction, 
believing that popularity will ever tend to 
improve the standard. 

F. D. Pembleton of Newark emphasized 
the importance of maintaining a standard 
price to protect the dealer in the sale of 
appliances and give him a satisfying profit. 
This, he said, would greatly stimulate the 
sale and use of household devices. A 
strong spirit of co-operation is essential 
between the appliance department and the 
sales organization, for though these devices 
have attained a wide popularity, their sale 
has not kept apace. 

J. G. Learned of Chicago said that his 
company is selling appliances from eighteen 
stores; that they have succeeded in getting 
into service one flatiron to every 60 cus- 
tomers. He pointed out that the number 
of washing machines in use in his territory 
is greater than the number of vacuum 
cleaners. In one town of 4,000 customers, 
they have sold 450 appliances. They 
maintain a consistent, monthly campaign 
of seasonable advertising. 

M. Hart of Chicago stated that among the 
properties of the Middle States Utility 
Company they have utilized the meter 
readers as good service men, who make con- 
stant inquiry as to condition of the service 
and if satisfactory to the customer. 

M. Seelman of Brooklyn called attention 
to advertisements reproduced in the report 
and pointed out their good features. 

H. H. Newman of Passaic made the point 
that training is necessary to good salesmen- 
ship and that 95 per cent of the failures is 
due to improper management of the men. 

T. F. Kelly of Dayton asked whether the 
Committee recommended the sale ofappli- 
ances by the central station. Mr. Kemble 
replied that, the fact that the companies 
represented by the members of the com- 
mittee are engaged in the sale of appliances 
is adequate answer. 
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P.S. Dodd urged that national advertising 
be linked with local advertising and made 
plea for co-operation with the Society for 
Electrical Development. 

G. B. Johnson of Chicago said that what 
was wanted was more courage to go into the 
merchandising business as a business. 

At the close of this discussion the Nomi- 
nating Committee presented their report, 
which was unanimously accepted and officers 
for the coming year were declared elected as 
follows: 

Chairman, E. L. Callahan, Chicago; 
vice-chairman, Douglas Burnett, Balti- 
more, and Joseph F. Becker, New York; 
secretary, C. A. Littlefield, New York, and 
assistant secretary, Miss Gladys Burk- 
halter, New York; executive committee, 
F. D. Beardslee, St. Louis, Mo., E. A. Ed- 
kins, Chicago, Ill., G. V. Walton, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., J. G. Learned, Chicago, IIl., 
H. N. McConnell, New York, and George 
Weiderman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Final General and Executive Session 


The third general session was held in the 
large ball room on Friday morning with 
President McCall in the chair. Mr. H. H. 
Scott presented the report of the Committee 
on Doherty Company section medal and 
other prizes. 

The first prize, the Doherty gold medal, 
went to Mr. Harold Goodwin, Jr., of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, for his 
paper entitled “Practical Economies and 
Distribution with Their Effect on the Com- 


“mercial Policy of a Central Station Com- 


pany,” read before the Philadelphia Electric 
Company Section on December 1, 1913. 
The second prize, the Harriet Billings cash 
prize, donated by Mr. Arthur Williams, 
of New York, was awarded to Mr. H. B. 
Gear, of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago, for his paper entitled 
“The Distribution System and the Cost of 
Electric Service,’ presented at the Novem- 
ber, 1913, meeting of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company section. 





John G. Learned, newly elected to the Commercial 
Section Executive Committee. 


J. M. Wakeman, general manager of the 
Society for Electrical Development followed 
with an address on the definite plans of the 
Society. Next came a symposium on the 
relation of the N. E. L. A. with state and 
geographic sections. The report of the 
Committee on Memorials, report of the 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
came next. Important amendments having 
to do with annual dues of Class B and Class 
E members read as follows: 

“The annual dues of Class B members 
shall be $5, including membership in a 
geographic section and in a national special 
section. Class B members shall receive 
without cost such publications as shall be 
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approved and authorized by the executive 
committee for distribution through a 
national special section.” 

Following the vote on Constitutional 
Amendments the committee made its report 
which was adopted. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 

President, Mr. H. H. Scott, New York; 
first vice-president, Mr. E. W. Lloyd, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; 
second vice-president, Mr. H. A. Wagner, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Company, Baltimore, Md.; third  vice- 
president, Mr. L. D. Gibbs, Edison Electric 
Illuminating og of Boston; fourth 
vice-president, Mr. J. Bleecker, Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Power Arie ; treasurer, Mr. 
W. F. Wells, Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Brooklyn; executive committee 
to serve for three years: Mr. Paul Spencer, 
United Gas Improvement Company, Phila- 


delphia, Pa.; Mr. A. C. Einstein, Union 
Electric Light & Power Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Mr. Walter Neumiller 


New York Edison Company. 


Company Section Co-operation 

At a meeting of delegates representing 
the 44 company sections, which embrace 
more than 85 per cent of the total enrolled 
membership of the N. E. L. A., steps were 
taken on Wednesday evening to secure, if 
possible, the appointment of a permanent 
association committee having jurisdiction 
over company section affairs. The meeting 
was called by Mr. Joseph B. Seaman, 
chairman of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany Section, who turned the meeting over 
to Mr. E. A. Edkins of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago. 

The executive committee of the N. E. 
L. A. will be asked to name the proposed 
committee on section affairs which will be 
charged with the work of organizing new 
sections, extending the membership of 
existing branches, and generally stimulating 
interest in section work. Meetings of 
section delegates similar to that of Wed- 
nesday evening will be arranged for future 
national conventions. 


Power Sales Club Organized 

At an enthusiastic meeting Thursday 
afternnon plans were made for the organi- 
zation of a Power Sales Club to be affiliated 
with the Commercial Section. An organi- 
zation committee was appointed to perfect 
the details of the work of the club. It 
consists of Messrs. Harry G. Glass, R. H. 
Knowlton, J. J. Hurley, H. H. Holding, 
S. V. Walton and H. C. Gille. At the close 
of the meeting a suggestion was made that 
every influence be exerted to secure at the 
next convention a session especially devoted 
to motor-applications business. 


Hydroelectric Sections Disbands 

At the hydroelectric session on Thursday 
morning, Chairman W. W. Freeman an- 
nounced that the executive committee of 
the association had reached the conclusion 
that the dissolution of the section and the 
possible substitution of a committee upon 
hydroelectric practice offered a_ better 
method of carrying on the work than the 
present plan. Mr. R. J. McCelland, New 
York, moved the discontinuance of the 
section, and the meeting unanimously passed 
the measure, with the proviso that the sub- 
ject of hydroelectric dev elopment and trans- 
mission shall continue to receive due atten- 


ation from the association through other 
agencies. 
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Electrical Vehicle Movies 

On Tuesday night, at the Willow Grove 
Park theatre, a novel moving picture show 
was introduced; the title of the scenario 
being “Selling Electric Vehicles,” and all 
the parts were taken by prominent members 
of the industry. The scenario was written 
by Mr. S. G. Johnson, Electric Vehicle 
Dept., Public Service Electric Co., Newark., 
and its opening scene shows the transpor- 
tation troubles of a city merchant who 
receives discouraging reports from his stable 
foreman on the losses by death and disease 
among his horses. The transportation costs 
are rapidly eating up the earnings of the 
business and bankruptcy seems imminent 
when the interest of the merchant is at- 
tracted by a letter from the Electric Vehicle 
Association, pointing out the advantages 
and economies of electric vehicles. Getting 
the association headquarters on the wire, 
the executive is soon in possession of addi- 
tional figures and data which further excite 
his interest in electric transportation. The 
local central-station man is summoned, 
and the services of a consulting engineer 
are also enlisted for a study of the problem. 
Meanwhile the battery salesmen get wind 
of the “prospect” and call at his office. 
Demonstrations of the discharge capacity, 
power, construction, etc., of both the lead 
and nickel-iron storage batteries follow. 
The next caller is a salesman of commercial 
trucks, who convinces his customer in quick 
order by arranging a parade of electric 
trucks just outside the office window, and a 
contract is soon signed for a fleet of ten 
electric power wagons. The sequel is shown 
in the final picture, staged a year later. The 
electric trucks are giving splendid service, 
having effected a saving of $10,000 during 
the twelve months, the concern is prospering 
and the merchant is enjoying the con- 
veniences and dependability of his all- 
electric transportation service. 

The actors appearing in this play were: 
Messrs. F. W. Smith, Harvey Robinson, 
5. G. Thompson, W. P. Kennedy, J. Becker, 


A. J. Marshall, P. D. Wagoner, Charles 
Blizard, Bruce Ford, W. G. Bee, W. C. 


Andrews and others. 

The film was produced by the Edison 
Moving Picture Company and has been 
presented to the Electric Vehicle Association 
by the Edison Storage Battery Company It 
will be loaned for exhibition purposes before 
various electrical gatherings throughout the 
country with the purpose of stimulating 
interest in the electric vehicle. 


The List of Presidents 


Chief Executives W ho Have Served the National 
Electric Light Association 
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Advertising Men to Organize 


On Thursday June 4, a number of adver 
tising men attending the National Electric 
Light Association Convention, gathered 
together for luncheon at the Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, to discuss the 
advisability of effecting some organization 
of the advertising men of the electrical 
industry. Among those present were re- 
presentatives of central stations, of manu- 
facturers and of the electrical press, as 
follows: 

C. W. Lee, New York City; James J. 
McGraw, Electrical World, New York City; 
J. C. MecQuiston, Manager, Westinghouse 
Department of Publicity, East Pittsburgh, 


Pa.; N. H. Boynton, Manager of the 
Publicity Department, National Quality 
Lamp Division, Cleveland, O.; B. H. 


Howard, Advertising Manager, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago; H. L. 
Hamilton, Advertising Manager, Electric 
Division, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Company, Baltimore; P. L. 
Thompson, Advertising Manager, Western 
Electric Company, New York City; L. D. 
Gibbs, Superintendent of Advertising De- 
partment, Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, Boston; M.S. Seelman, Assistant 
Sales Manager, Edison Electric Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; H. W. Alexander, Pub- 
licity Manager, Federal Light and Traction, 
Company, New York City; F. E. Watts 
Electrical World, New York City; E. A. 
Edkins, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago; W. C. Andrews, Advertising Mana- 
ger, Edison Storage Battery Company, 
Orange, N. J.; H. C. Spalding, Society for 
Electrical Development, New York City; 
Earl E. Whitehorne, Managing Editor, 
Electrical Merchandise, New York City; 
Irvin Bugg, Advertising Manager, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; A. H. McIntyre, Editor and Manager, 
Electrical Journal, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. W. 
McGraw and R. E. Schauler, Electrical 
W orld, New York City. 

There was a very free discussion of the 
situation as existing in the industry to-day. 
It was felt that there should be some regular 
tribunal representing the trained adver- 
tising men who are members of the National 
Electric Light Association, for up to the 
present the advertising fraternity has had 
no actual recognition from the Association, 
and there has been no definite point to which 
smaller companies, not well equipped with 
advertising experience, may apply for in- 
formation or advice. C. W. Lee, Chairman 
of the Committee, appointed Messrs. Gibbs, 
Thompson and Kucera to confer with the 
incoming chairmen of the commercial sec- 
tion looking ‘towards the organization of 
such a tribunal. 


A Jovian Rejuvenation 


On Wednesday night, the Jovians held a 
Rejuvenation at Willow Grove Park. A 
class of 60 candidates was initiated. The 
Rejuvenation was proceeded by a dollar 
dinner with Jupiter Matthews and other 
dignitaries in attendance. The Rejuven- 
ation was held in a tent, the degree team 
being made up as follows: Jupiter, J. C. 


Vogel; Vulcan, Sidney Greenfield; Nep- 
tune, E. H. Boudwin; Pluto, F. P. Groves; 


Mars, W. T. Conn; Hercules, Walter 
Wright; Apollo, J. A. Savage; Mercury, 
H. D. Stuard; Avrenim, R. L. Cunningham. 
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Safety First 
{hstract of a Paper Delivered Before the First 
General Session 
By Pau. LuPKE 


The wave of broad humanity and the 
strenuous campaign for the elimination of 
waste that, of late years, have swept the 
country naturally unite in an earnest effort 
for the suppression of accidents, because 
accidents and their aftermath loom large 
in the accounts of human suffering and 
material loss. 

Those who guide and direct the affairs 
of men are fully alive to the issue, and what 
they can reasonably do to further provision 
of the prevention device is being done. It 
is meet then that their efforts be upheld and 
fostered by a liberal development of the 
prevention spirit on the part of those who 
needs must follow and obey. 

The time is ripe for the rank and file to 
realize that, if they expect to enjoy securely 
a more substantial share of the profits of 
business, they must assume an equal, sub- 
stantial share of the responsibility of 
creating a profit. Heads I win and tails you 
lose has never been considered a fair bet. 

Even all those little hurts, that, when they 
happened to us when we were just kids, 
mother used to cure with a kiss, the majesty 
of the law now, that we are men grown, 
raises to the dignity of full-fledged accidents, 
to be fully covered by a quadruplicate 
report, followed up by the company doctor's 
examination, and painstaking claim depart- 
ment investigation, fully fortified by sworn 
affidavits of the principal and promiscuous 
witnesses; therefore, don’t let’s have any 
more of them than we can possibly help. 
They are only a drop out of the bucket, but 
the constant dribble may have drained it 
dry when we really need a drink. 

Now let me put the question squarely: 
Is “Safety First’ a live issue with you or 
merely a dead phrase? Suppose we apply 
a simple test. You stumble over the frayed 
edge of a mat in front of the switchboard 
and come near having a bad fall in a tight 
place; do you say “darn it!” and pass on, or, 
do you see to it that the spot is fixed up so 
that neither you nor he who follows will 
stumble there again? In the first case you 
do not realize at all what “Safety First” 
means, in the latter you have caught the 
true spirit. Check yourself up on the very 
next occasion and find out where you stand. 
If you find yourself wanting, hold a personal 
meeting and reason out why. 

Let me help you by pointing out a few 
of the reasons I have found for the lack of the 
prevention spirit. First we have thought- 
lessness pure and simple. The fellow 
afflicted with it has never outgrown the class 
of the care-free kid merrily skipping along 
the sidewalk eating an orange or a banana 
and strewing the slippery peel under the feet 
of the unwary. He wants just a good 
shaking up to make him realize that his 
short-pants days are over, and that the 
world’s work in which he now takes part 
is serious business. 

Next we have the man who knows well 
enough what he is doing, when by careless or 
slipshod work, in a devil-may-care mood, 
he leaves behind him traps that sooner or 
later will be sprung and catch an innocent 
fellow employee. If you are of that 
character take heed and change your ways 
speedily, and, if you are not capable of 
conceiving a higher motive, bare self-interest 
should be all-sufficient, for, get it through 
your head, that when you come with re- 
quests for higher pay, better working con- 
ditions and all that sort of thing, hemming 

and hawing, and holding back on the part of 
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the company is only too often caused by the 
feeling that there is something due in return, 
in line with the prevention spirit, which it 
does not get. 

Again, we have the man over-willing to 
take a chance; but, mind you, business is no 
poker game. The inch that was as good as 
a mile for once, may vanish altogether on 
the very next job. Stick to the mile while 
you still have the chance. Familiarity 
breeds contempt is such a commonplace 
phrase, we almost forget that it is still true. 
Courage is needed to let the heedless appraise 
you a coward, for the moment, for taking a 
righteous, safe course, when a display of 
foolhardy recklessness might lead them to 
make you a one-day hero. The man who 
can keep his head level in an emergency and 
instantly recognize a true “Carnegie medal 
occasion” that demands taking a risk, is a 
real hero. 

And last let me mention that abomina- 


‘tion, that grinning nightmare, the practical 


joker. Nowhere else does dire tragedy 
tread so closely and so frequently upon the 
very heels of supposedly harmless fun than 
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in the working out of a practical joke. In 
nothing can all good fellows join hands to 
better purpose than in driving into limbo, 
where he belongs, that confounded ass, the 
practical joker. 

And yet, all this is but chopping away at 
the branches, that for all I know, may cause 
the tree of evil to sprout new shoots. To 
get at the root of the matter we must delve 
deeper. The greatest help toward the pre- 
vention of accidents is concentration of 
mind upon the task in hand. Concentra- 
tion presupposes peace of mind. Common 
foes of that are the loan shark, domestic war 
and dissolute habits. All these cause wor- 
ries, worries distract and distractions leave 
a trail of the worst accidents in their wake. 

In the name of common sense, live within 
your means. It is the best means of getting 
more to live on. If you are in real distress, 
and, God knows, there are circumstances 
enough to cause it, go to your employer 
with it and state your case frankly; he will 
listen and he will help you if you are at all 
worth while. He is intelligent enough to 
know that he but serves his own interest if 
he helps you. 

Try to kill off the gray grouch in your 
family relations; make it plain to your wife 
that if she sends you off with a cheerful kiss 
she will stand a vastly better chance of 
having you come back whole than if she lets 
you go with a nagging frown that makes 
you bang the door behind you and pursues 
you all day long. 

And above all keep yourself fit. For all 
kinds of sports we train, we take particular 
precautions to guard our health; why then 
ignore the axiom that life itself is the most 
exacting sport of all. Some years ago you 
worked twelve hours out of twenty-four 
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now you work ten, nine or eight. It is your 
duty to yourself, your family and your 
employer to put those extra hours-off to 
proper use. Your body is your own, you 
have had it for years, and by this time you 
should know what is good for it. 

The agitators, the muckrakers and the 
trouble makers have appeared in full battle 
array and their tongues are persuasive; 
they have filled our ears with their cries 
about our wrongs and misdoings. Perhaps 
they were needed to stir us up, to bring about 
a universal recognition of higher ideals; but 
it is now the dawn of the day for the con- 
structive work of recasting business on the 
basis of these higher ideals. Such work 
must always be done by conservative men; 
they have been, and still are, hard at it. 
And, therefore, those among the rank and 
file who can manage to shake themselves 
up out of the listlessness of the dull routine 
of mere eating, working and sleeping, who 
feel in themselves the stir of the new times, 
should show that they have the courage 
of their convictions. They should speak out 
in open meeting before their fellows and do 
their part in spreading the obvious truth 
that the interests of employer and employee 
are identical, that neither the one nor the 
other can prosper if business is hampered and 
hurt. In no other matter can a better start 
be made than in a joint endeavor to elimi- 
nate the waste and ruin that result from 
preventable accidents. Nowhere is that 
mutual interest more self-evident and in no 
other way can the good cause be promoted 
more readily and thoroughly than by 
rousing the prevention spirit. 


The Exhibitors 
The following list of exhibitors occupied 
booths in the Convention Exhibition on the 
Roof Garden of the Bellevue-Stratford: 


American District Steam Company, American 
Ironing Machine Company, Barnes & Kobert 
Manufacturing Company, Bell Electric Motor Com- 
pany, James G. Biddle, Century Electric Company, 
Central Station, Cooper-Hewitt Electric Company, 
George Cutter Company, Delta-Star Electric Com- 
pany, Edison Lamp Works of General Electric Com- 
pany, Edison Storage Battery Company, Electrical 
Review, Electrical World, Electric Service Supplies 
Company, Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Federal Sign System (Electric), G & W Electric 
Specialty Company, General Electric Company, 
General Vehicle Company, Incorporated, Hubbard 
& Company, Hughes Electric Heating Company, 
Hurley Machine Company, H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company, Lombard Governor Company, Metro- 
politan Engineering Company, National Lamp 
Works of General Electric Company, Naugle Pole & 
Tie Company, Ohio Brass Company, Otis Elevator 
Company, Philadelphia Electrical & Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia Electric Company (Supply 
Department), Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh Transformer Company, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Rumsey Electric Com- 
pany, Sangamo Electric Company, Simplex Electric 
Heating Company, Southern Exchange Company, 
Standard Underground Cable Company, Wagner 
Electric Manufacturing Company, Western Electric 
Company, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, Westinghouse Lamp Company, Westing- 
house Machine Company. Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Company. Copeman Electric Stove Company, 
Carholium Wood Preserving Company, M. W. Math- 
ews & Brother and Harvey Deschere Company. 

The general character of the decorations 
is seen in the photograph of the Exhibition 
appearing in this issue. This picture shows 
only the central hall area however, probably 
not more than one-third the area of the Roof 
Garden. There was a large and interesting 
variety in the apparatus on display, and the 
Exhibition enjoyed great popularity. Six 
elevators carried the passengers from the 
floors below, and the delightful panorama 
display from all sides of the Roof Garden 
attracted many who might not have been 
drawn to the Exhibit itself, yet stayed to 
inspect and discuss the many new types of 
appliances and material on display. 
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Make your windows attractive to the purchasers of 
wedding presents—display all these G-E Heating Devices 
in your windows. It is the day of electricity and electrical 
gifts. What is more welcome, more attractive, more use- 
ful than electric cooking devices? 


Start a “club” scheme, so that “they” may be given an 
electrical “shower” by their friends. There are many G-E 
devices suitable—all of that sterling quality that has made 
G-E heating devices famous. 








You can sell G-E heating devices with the assurance that they 
will give a lifetime of satisfactory service. 














SEICIN -s Feature the G-E iron, however, for a start, tomorrow in your win- 
: "* dows—tie up the Saturday Evening Post G-E Flatiron advertisement for 
June 6th. 


A six-inch double column cut of the illustration shown here, (H-85), for newspaper 
advertising will be gladly forwarded on request. 


General Electric Company 
General Offices @ Schenectady, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 5028 F 
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Five million in June 
Another five million in July 
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The cut above shows the illustrations of two full page G-E Sat- 
urday Evening Post advertisements for June. In June and July also— 
right in the hot weather season, additional Fan advertisements will 
appear in the Saturday Evening Post, Everybodys, System, Literary 
Digest, Good Housekeeping, American, etc. 


G-E advertising is continuous advertising—all through the year 
in some home-going magazine, G-E products are advertised. This 
consistent effort cannot help but create and widespread knowledge 
of the sterling qualities of G-E Fans and Flatirons. 


Make this national, broad-gauged, continuous advertising your 
advertising. Tie up with it closely, by advertising in your local 
newspapers. Ready-to-run Fan advertisements, in complete electro- 
type form, for inserting your own name, mailed on request. 


General Electric Company 





For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, 
El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio { a ‘ s W Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y 
era Le —a rgest Electrical Manufacturer in the orld a Tenn. er ro Mo 
Birmingham, Ala. Jayton, Ohio $ New Haven, Conn. Salt Lake City, Utal 
Boise, Idaho Denver’ Colo, General Office, Schenectady, N.Y. Sew orivats, ir" Sin Prancinc a 
eee | peu ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE Seger. Sas 
Butte, Mont. (Office of Agent) Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Elmira, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass 
estetio, N. > es, E> i ee aay Fla. — a Cal. ta gg dere Bes ¥ 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ‘ort Wayne, Ind. Joplin, Mo. uisville, Ky. -ortland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 

‘ Chicago, Til. Hartford, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Washington, D. C. 
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Parker H. Kemble 


The sale of appliances on a fair merchan- 
dising profit is recommended as a uniform 
policy. Whatever policy a central station 
may decide to adopt in the sale of appliances, 
it is important to consider the necessity 
of maintaining and keeping the co-operation 
of local electrical contractors, electric shops 
and any stores which carry, as parts of their 
merchandise, electric appliances. 


Organization and Conduct of the Appliance 
Department of a Large Company 


One of the largest central stations in the 
country has operated an electric shop with 
very satisfactory results for several years. 
This electric shop is operated as a separate 
department under the control of a man 
designed as Manager. The manager is 
responsible for the selection of all the mer- 
chandise purchased, the operation of the 
shop, instructions to the salesmen and sales- 
women, the arrangement of the display, 
and the adjustment of all matters relating 
to the operation of the store. 

This electric shop has thirty-two em- 
ployees divided into three sections, the 
office section, the stock section and the 
sales section, each in charge of a competent 
man. These three men constitute a steering 
committee reporting to the manager. Meet- 
ings of the employees are held periodically 
for the purpose of instruction and informa- 
tion. The outside salesmen are paid a 
salary and commission. The inside sales- 
men and women are paid a salary and in 
addition they receive an extra remuneration, 
which is based on both the number of sales 
and the gross amount of the sales. This 
combination plan has worked very success- 
fully, and is as follows: For every sale made 
four units are given, and for each dollar 
in sales made, one unit is given. A careful 
record is kept of the units allotted to each 
employee for the month, and from this 
total is deducted an equivalent in units 
of the articles returned by customers. 
Twenty-five cents is given for each one 
hundred net sales-units. Under this plan 
the salesman receives anywhere from $12 
to $15 extra remuneration per month 
according to sales made and amount of 
business secured. The principal benefit 
of this system of paying employees working 
inside is that they will take just as much 
care in endeavoring to sell smaller or 
inexpensive articles as the more costly ones, 
thus overcoming the principal objection 
of paying inside salesmen a straight com- 
mission on sales. 
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Electric Shop of a Smaller Company 


A central station serving about 15,000 
consumers has found it inadvisable to open 
an independent shop, but profitable to 
conduct an electric shop as part of its general 
offices. This electric shop is operated as 
part of the company’s sales department 
and is in charge of the commercial manager. 
The chief of the staff of salesmen has direct 
charge of the shop and spends most of his 
time on the floor, assisted by one or two 
saleswomen. He is responsible for all the 
merchandise in stock at the office, which 
stock is considered as being a sub-storeroom 
of the company’s main storeroom. He is 
responsible for all sales, both in the shop 
and those made by the outside force, who 
are both appliance and service salesmen. 
He also conducts the daily morning meeting 
at which the salesmen report on the previous 
day’s work and receive any special instruc- 
tions there may be for the day. A black- 
board record is kept in the meeting room 
of the sales by each salesman and a first and 
second prize are given for the best individual 
records for the year. 

Salesmen work on a commission plan 
which includes a minimum monthly com- 
pensation. Results have shown that those 
salesmen who have furnished the most 
helpful suggestions to the company have 
also been those with the best sales record. 

The inside force are on a straight salary, 
a record of their sales being kept as a check 
of individual sales efficiency. One of the 
inside saleswomen is an experienced cook 
and frequently gives practical demonstration 
of cooking with electricity. This demon- 
strator also visits individual residences by 
appointment to follow up special prospects. 

The aim is to have the outside salesmen 
fully capable of demonstrating any appliance 
which they sell, and this has led to the 
practice of the salesmen calling on the 
customer soon after the delivery of the 
appliance. This practice is encouraged 
by the manager, as it has resulted in a 
marked decrease in the number of complaints 
and in the number of appliances returned 
as unsatisfactory. 

The cost of operating this shop is charge- 
able against the general sales expense of the 
company, a careful record being kept of the 
several items entering into the cost. The 
credit for all sales goes ultimately to an 
electric appliance account which is balanced 
ach month to show the net profit or loss 
of the electric shop end of the business. 


Store Planning 


The amount of business to which most 
of the stations will be limited when they 
first undertake electric merchandising will 
make it necessary to confine the shop to a 
section of the general office. When the 
merchandising has reached reasonable pro- 
portions, as it surely will in time, it may be 
found desirable to establish a separate 
store or stores, where the main idea is to 
display and sell appliances. 

As the vast majority of central stations 
to-day are primarily interested in the 
planning of a store which is a section of the 
general office, this type will be first con- 
sidered. The location of such a shop being 
already fixed, it becomes necessary to over- 
come any disadvantages as to position by 
making the shop and its display windows 
exceptionally attractive. 

Arrangement 

A single small table with a simple display 

of a few of the most useful of appliances, 


such as a 6-lb. flat-iron, percolator, table 
grills, heating pad, etc., and attended by a 
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clever saleswoman, can be made to produce 

surprising results, provided the appliances 
are kept clean and in good order. This 
table must not be allowed to accumulate a 
mass of promiscuous advertising matter 
and the appliances thrown together like so 
much junk. Even the manager of the 
cheapest type of department store would 
not tolerate the untidy appearance which so 
often greets the possible buyer in some of 
our central-station appliance shops. 

The saleswoman at this table should be 
the best you can find. She comes in con- 
tact with a large number of your customers, 
and even if she does not sell to all of them, 
she has created in them a spirit of friendliness 
for your company of which the effect cannot 
be overestimated. 

If more space is available, make the best 
use you can of it by creating in this shop 
the effect of a high-class retail store. 

Do not be afraid to use the conventional 
department store counter and _ shelving, 
providing you fill them with first-class goods 
tastefully arranged. Arrange the counters 
and tables so that the tendency of the public 
will be to pass through on the right to the 
cashier’s cage and order counter and go out 
on the left side. One or two polished top 
tables in the center of the room, displaying 
a few appliances or an attractive portable 
lamp will give the desired impression of 
refinement and convenience. 

Provision should be made for making the 
shop attractive to women shoppers. The 
serving of afternoon tea or coffee prepared 
electrically is a drawing card not to be over- 
looked. The leading furniture store in town 
will usually lend you a handsome table for 
this purpose, if proper credit is given. Have 
some prominent woman buy a lace center- 
piece from one of the leading sewing circles, 
missionary societies or clubs, not forgetting 
to have her explain carefully why it is being 
bought. 


Equipment 


Besides the general store fixtures, you 
should have in plain sight and readily 
accessible one or more wattmeters, so 
arranged as to be easily connected with any 
appliance for demonstrating its actual con- 
sumption. It is well to familiarize the 
general public with these instruments and 
this affords an opportunity of doing much 
missionary work along this line. Perfect 
readiness to demonstrate the efficiency of 
these appliances will have a wholesome 
effect. The public appreciates being taken 
into your confidence and it will also mini- 
mize the number of future complaints 
regarding the imagined high cost of opera- 
tion. A device which shows this cost 
reduced to cents per hour or fraction thereof, 
is a valuable asset. 

Do not economize in the number of base 
plugs and other outlets to which appliances 
may be connected. They should be 
equipped with a standard receptacle and 
placed high enough to avoid having to stoop 
to connect the appliance. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the value of making 
the use of the appliance simple and conven- 
ient in the extreme. 


Windows 


Your show windows deserve the most 
careful consideration. They reflect directly 
to the public the policy of your entire organi- 
zation. They should be as large and as 
attractive as it is possible to make them. 
Have them dressed by a professional window 
trimmer periodically. 

The lighting of the window merits special 
attention, and careful consideration to the 
details of this feature is fully warranted by 
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duce the direct results obtained; other retail estimated will be transacted should deter- women shoppers and everything should be 
ances merchants in town will expect to find the mine this feature. This shop must be high done to encourage its use for such a purpose. 
This very latest thing in window lighting in your _ class and you cannot afford to do business One or two first-class mirrors can be judi- 
ate a shop windows. in a store the size of which does not allow  ciously placed in the store to good advan- 
atter for proper setting of the merchandise. tage. 
cE So Wiring A feature that will prove interesting is to 
the The wiring and lighting in this shop Arrangement arrange a table representing each room in the 
ould should represent the latest advance in the Appliances cannot be shown to advantage house, including the kitchen, with such 
ch so art. Your lighting fixtures should be of the or an appreciative audience secured, even appliances. or pe 
ne of latest type which other merchants will want for educational purposes, in a store of in- While this store is primarily maintained 
tocopy. Bea leader in the matter of light- convenient arrangement. A store of rec- for the purpose of selling appliances, the 
d be ing your shop even at a higher cost than tangular outline with the entrance in the public should always be made to feel that 
con- would be warranted by the average retail middle and the door straight back from it is maintained by the company for their 
ners, mesehans. the street so that the window space fronts convenience and to furnish adequate ser- 
hem, The desirability of being liberal in the directly on the sidewalk and with window vice, including the prompt handling of 
a supply of outlets for appliances in the home pa se i doorway will give the orders and complaints. 
nno Hl M4 ’ tiv r a} yreates 2S. 
oun es ie 4 hoger ° “sé by — te pee eo Sales Through Contractors and Supply 
—_ ers istribution in the appliance sales- 14; ment pine 
shop The carrying capacity of all the wiring The equipment described for the general It will pay you to make as good a demon- 
should be greater than actually necessary; office shop will be suitable for this store. stration as possible, even though you don’t 
onal this will assure the best voltage regulation Considerable attention should be given make sales directly or take orders for 
ing, under all conditions of operation and avoid to the woodwork, trimmings and decorations. delivery. You may have decided that the 
bods any possibility of unsatisfactory demon- They should all be in restful colors and the best policy is to co-operate with electrical 
ters stration results. A section of a lath and entire effect should be one of comfort and contractors and supply dealers and leave 
tblic plaster wall of an ordinary house can be attraction. The furnishings should be such _ the sales to them. If so, the man in charge 
the & advantageously used to demonstrate the that it can be used as a meeting place for of your appliance display should also have 
out simplicity and safety with which old houses 
sop may be wired for electric service. Sections 
ying of such a wall in different stages of the work 
will prove interesting to the general public. 
Consumers’ Conveniences Th In Your 
i , Desks —s as —e ee @ . as 
si cept in neat order at a Imes should be H 
at the disposal of the public. ; L) i] yt-l CSS ouse-wiring 
bern r Lone ag telephone in : oe Let ; 
secluded corner is essential as a public C U 
oa convenience. Advertising matter in the ‘Work mM a Nn ampaign se 
ae. form of framed epigrams hung so as to be ‘. 
des, seen by the person while telephoning will This Booklet -- 
ting ; prove effective. 
sing A uniformed attendant to see that cus- 
tomers are promptly cared for and that 
none may leave the store in any way dis- It does the explaining 
satisfied is a feature well worth the extra 4 re 
you expense. He should be a walking “bureau anc arguing derorey sia 
fly of information,” not only about electric salesman calls. It wins 
pa appliances, but in entertaining _ waiting h : : Ov 
ae customers. — He should never find it neces- the contract. ver 
on- sary to say “I don’t know. 100,000 copies have 
oe | Separate Shop been distributed by cen- 
ich To open a shop separated from the tral stations. 
fect general offices of the company is an under- 
of taking which the average central station 
me should attempt only after very careful con- A 2-color booklet with 
ken sideration. The store immediately invites ee, Porc 
ini- comparison with other stores and will be your imprint on the 
nts one standard by which the central station ae 
ra- will be judged. Unless you are prepared sian 
ost to put forth some extra effort financially, it 
of, | were best to confine yourself to the general . ——" 
‘ f office shop already described. Send your Order Now!! 
ase | Much of the subject-matter given under 
ces the description of the general office shop : . 
he ( applies equally well for this type. Your Company Name Price Schedule 
ind Location Goes Here 10,000 booklets 2 cents per copy 
Op “ 5,000 booklets 24 cents per copy 
m- The location of the separate shop is a 1,000 booklets 24 cents per copy 
ing matter of choice. It is better to establish - - 500 booklets 3 cents per copy 
en- | a waiting policy than to make a start in an 250 booklets 34 cents per copy 
undesirable location. As a general pro- 100 booklets 4 cents per copy 
position, the store should be in the best 
retail shopping district. It will be found 
ost advantageous to be on an important car 
tly line leading to and from the best residential 
ni- section. The advent of the near-side stop THE A e OM A NY 
as idea for street cars makes it desirable to be R E r 
m. | on the side of the street where people con- , nee 
Ow gregate while waiting for the cars. PUBLISHERS 
ial Size 17 Madison Avenue New York City 
he The separate shop allows for flexibility 
by as to size, and the amount of business it is 
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authority to keep in touch with these out- 
side firms, follow up the leads, see that the 
people are “landed” for sales, stimulate 
them to improved business methods, help 
them with their window displays and 
inform them of new things that are con- 
stantly coming out. He should have the 
service of a stenographer or at least the use 
of a typewriter, to follow up these prospects 
with short personal letters or for writing 
to the advertisers in the various electrical 
publications for their booklets, price lists 
and information about their wares. 


Policies to Pursue in Connection with Selec- 
tion of Stock, Purchasing, etc. 


The selection of the proper stock is of the 
greatest importance. Goods which will sell 
readily in a certain town may not move 
in another. Also goods which will sell at 
one season of the year in many cases will not 
move in another. The fundamental princi- 
ple in purchasing goods, whether dry goods, 
hardware or electrical merchandise, is to 
select the goods which your judgment tells 
you will appeal to the greatest number of 
your prospective customers. 











Sell Lamps That 
Give Good Light 








In every home there should be 
good reading lamps. You can sell 
an Emeralite lamp to almost every 
consumer. A perfect reading light 
without glare. 


The shade is rich green glass— 
white inside. It appeals to every- 
body. 


The Emeralite is widely adver- 
tised. Hitch up with this campaign 
and let us refer inquiries. Get this 
business that is ready, waiting in 
your town. 


Write for booklet illustrating 30 
patterns of this popular lamp. 


ORDER SAMPLES TODAY 


H. G. McFaddin & Company 


38 Warren Street 


Dept. M NEW YORK 
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In these days when new electrical appli- 
ances are placed on the market at the rate 
of three or four a week, the matter of 
selection is not an easy one, especially if the 
new articles have original or unique features. 
In such cases the new article should be 
thoroughly tested before selling. In cases 
of doubt, it is better to stick to the old 
reliable appliance and let others experiment. 
A central station cannot afford to try ex- 
periments on its customers. If your com- 
pany does not have a laboratory or a man 
competent to make’a test, write to one of the 
larger companies for their experience or let 
some trusted employee take the appliance 
home and test it out practically. 

It is not deemed good practice to accept 
samples indiscriminately from manufac- 
turers. The samples cost money and some- 
one must pay forthem. The practice in one 
company is that no goods may be received 
on consignment without a regular purchase 
order. By this method accurate record 
is kept and the goods on consignment are 
inventoried the same as regular stock. 


Handling of Stock 


The matter of handling stock is of extreme 
importance no matter whether the stock is 
large or small. Each item of stock is the 
property of the company and an exact 
accounting must be rendered. Each article 
received in stock should be unwrapped, 
inspected and tested. Stockmen should 


realize that they are the custodians of the 


company’s property. Goods in the display 
room should be considered part of stock 
until sold and are either in transit or de- 
livered to the customer, according to the 
method adopted. Stock on displays should 
be checked constantly, as there is always a 
tendency for articles open to the public to 
walk away. When check is being made 
goods which show wear should be either 
reduced in price and sold quickly or re- 
moved and replaced in perfect condition. 


Packages 


Every effort should be made to have 
packages going out from the electric store 
distinctive and attractive. 

Every package should be opened and 
carefully inspected by the stock handler 
of the central-station store before it is de- 
livered to the purchaser. 


Service 


Try to so arrange that the customer 
purchases goods in your stores by exactly 
the same method he is familiar with in all 
other stores. There is no reason why any 
variation from this principle should be made 
simply because you are a_ public-service 
corporation. 

It is not sufficient to sell an electric 
appliance; it must be kept in operation. 
Outside sales people in progressive com- 
panies are constantly reporting complaints 
and the like in order to keep the good in 
operation. Some companies work this back- 
wards, and send out sales people to ask 
customers if they are satisfied with their 
appliances, with the real idea of getting 
an opportunity to talk of some other mer- 
chandise. 

Fight shy of guarantees as much as 
possible. Make no statements as to guar- 
antees, but endeavor to make all defects 
good promptly. Where no guarantee is 
given and a defect is made good the customer 
is conscious of a certain amount of gratitude. 
Where a strong guarantee is given no amount 
of gratitude is raised in the customer’s 
mind as he feels he has only received what 
he has paid for. 
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To Customers—In Merchandising 


If the central station does merchandising 
successfully, it must carry out the rules 
which apply to all merchandising, whether. 
in connection with electric appliances, dry 
goods, or groceries. 

First, the nature of the wares and the 
personalities of the customers should be 
considered. The order should not be placed 
away and forgotten until the customer calls 
up and wants to know why the purchase has 
not been delivered. Rather, the purchase 
should be promptly and neatly prepared for 
delivery, and if delivery has been promised 
at any definite time, it should be made; if 
not, it should be made as soon as possible, 
and the delivery clerk should have sufficient 
intelligence not to ring the front door bell 
if he finds the lady entertaining, but to go 
to the back door and courteously announce 
his mission and see that the appliance is 
properly received. He should have careful 
instructions as to whether or not he is to 
simply deliver the appliance, or whether 
he is to unpack and assemble it and possibly 
make the electrical connection, and show 
how the appliance is placed in operation. 
Further than this, the delivery clerk should 
be given to understand that his position 
is an important one, as he actually comes in 
contact with the customer, and is, therefore, 
in a position to create a favorable or un- 
favorable impression of the company. His 
appearance should be neat, his conduct 
courteous, and he should be instructed 
to pay careful attention to any request made. 
The fact that he was sent to make a delivery 
is no reason why he should not inform the 
customer how she can have her electric 
iron repaired. 

It is best to assume the attitude that the 
customer is ignorant as to all technical terms 
and that any explanation or information 
given will make an impression in proportion 
to the simplicity and directness with which 
it is given. If this policy is carried out 
with all the transactions between the cus- 
tomer and merchandising department, it is 
much easier to establish in a customer's 
mind the fact that electric appliances and 
their use are suited to every-day conditions 
and involve nothing technical or com- 
plicated, or beyond the intelligence or the 
pocket-book of the average person. 


Credits 


Some method should be provided either 
by means of a card file of customers or by a 
telephone connecting with the accounting 
department for instantly determining the 
credit of a customer at the time of the pur- 
chase of an appliance. If this information 
is not available by such means, because the 
customer has temporarily discontinued his 
service, or changed his location or is occu- 
pying premises for which someone else has 
signed a contract, other references should be 
promptly accepted. It is possible to have a 
method for looking up customers’ credits so 
inflexible that business will be lost. Too 
frequently no allowance is made for the 
intelligence of the sales people. 


Deliveries 


The local deliveries of merchandise sold 
by central stations should be as prompt and 
reliable as the delivery systems of the best 
stores in any given city and in some cases 
the central stations should do even better. 
It is certainly poor policy for a public-service 
company to give its customers the oppor- 
tunity of criticism in this regard. It is not 
an unusual thing for a customer to telephone 
for a heating pad to be used in case of 
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Many cases have occurred 
where the delivery of a heating pad or fan 
by special messenger has been of material 
aid in the case of sickness. 


emergency. 


Synopsis of Advertising Principles 


The committee submitted with this report 
a “Synopsis of Advertising Principles” for 
the guidance of the manager who has to 
write his own advertising. This synopsis 
was taken from the report of the Committee 
on Advertising to the 1913 Convention. 
Following this came the list of advertising 
biography and a chapter entitled, “The 
Training and Handling of a Sales Force,” 
which was written by Mr. William Gould, 
a member of the Committee, reviewing 
briefly the substance of the articles on this 
subject which appeared over his name in the 
April and May issues of Electrical Mer- 
chandise. 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion the Committee submitted 
a review of seasonable electric shop and 
appliance campaigns, and embracing 35 
pages of the report, saying— 

No one can lay out a set of campaigns to 
be followed unvaryingly month by month. 
Local conditions govern the timeliness of 
any or all of them. 

Some of the campaigns illustrated indicate 
special prices. It is not the intention, 
however, for one moment to convey the 
impression that “price cutting” in the 
general acceptance of that term is advised 
or even approved by your Committee. 
What has been done in the majority of the 
cases shown, and what should be done in 
every case, was to fix the regular prices of 
the merchandise at figures which would 
permit of special sales which would yield 
liberal profits. This has been found by 
actual experience to be thoroughly practica- 
ble and is in fact a feature of all skillful 
modern merchandizing. 

Readers of this report will notice frequent 
suggestions for use of the installment or 
easy-payment plan in connection with the 
sale of appliances. There is no doubt that 
this arrangement helps sell a great many 
articles. Thousands of families that are 
paying only the minimum for their lighting 
service would like one or more appliances 
as they become familiar with them if they 
could get the ready money with which to 
purchase. They may even make attempts 
to save it up but unexpected expenses wipe 
out the saving. Easy payments with the 
monthly bills for current, with or without 
extra charges to cover carrying the accounts, 
prove most attractive and the general 
adoption of this rule will not only increase 
the central station’s income, but “put it in 
right” with its customers. 

Your Committee would suggest that 
central station adopting the group sales plan 
endeavor to secure co-operation, or at least 
sympathetic support, on the part of supply 
dealers, electrical contractors and others 
whose individual sales might be somewhat 
affected by this plan. The prices in every 
case should provide satisfactory working 
profits. 

Here follow reproductions of a large 

number of central station advertisements 
with definite suggestions for advertising 
Various lines, under the following heads: 
_ The Electric Shop, portable lamps, flat 
irons, electric toasters, electric fans, per- 
colators, heating pads, washing machines 
and electric ranges. 
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Dr. Steinmetz on the Electric Vehicle 


At the first technical session on Tuesday 
afternoon, Mr. W. P. Kennedy of New 
York read a short introductory paper upon 
the electric vehicle situation, suggesting the 
opportunity and urging stronger  co- 
operation between the central station in- 
dustry and the Electric Vehicle Association 
for the encouragement of electric trans- 
portation. This paper served as a prologue 
to an address by Dr. C. P. Steinmetz. 

Dr. Steinmetz discussed the past, present 
and future of the automobile, drawing a 
parallel between the motor vehicle and the 
bicycle and sketching with a masterly hand 





Chas. P.. Steinmetz 


the rise and fall of wheeling as a sport. 
He predicted that the automobile will 
become largely a business proposition in the 
near future just as has the bicycle, pointing 
out that reductions in price tend to elimi- 
nate the exclusiveness of the sport of motor 
car driving by owners. ‘The speaker showed 
that the day is passing when it will be a 
pleasure to take care of a gasoline auto- 
mobile. When the motor vehicle takes its 
place as a business agency rather than an 
instrument of pleasure, high speed and long 
mileage characteristics will become of little 
importance, because there will then be no 
appreciable® saving by its high speed and 
long mileage within the territory to be 
served by the overwhelming majority of 
cars. Even a busy physician rarely covers 
more than ten to twenty miles per day in 
his rounds. The simplicity, reliability and 
economy of the electric automobile, its low 
cost and convenience will place it upon its 
proper basis as the most desirable agency of 
individual local transportation. The field 
will remain open for the high-powered 
gasoline car as a means of enabling wealthy 
people to reach places not traversed by 
railroad, the car being driven by a com- 
petent mechanic. The electric automobile 
of the future will meet the requirements 
with a moderate speed of, say, twenty miles 
per hour, and an operating radius of thirty 
miles. This means a light battery, motor 
and structure, with a total weight which 
will probably not exceed one thousand 
pounds. 

In place of the luxurious fittings of present 
electric automobiles will be found the 
character of finish common to modern, low- 
priced gasoline cars, and at a selling price 
of not over five hundred dollars each, there 
should be at least one million such cars in 
service at the end of ten years. Dr. 
Steinmetz vigorously contended that the 
central station should take care of the cars 
of this kind, strongly advising his hearers 
against leaving such work to the private 
Estimating an average nightly 


garage. 
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recharge of the battery of fifty per cent of 
its capacity, these machines will call for 
fifteen hundred million kw. hours per year, 
representing an income at a five cent rate 
of seventy-five million dollars. The busi- 
ness offers an excellent load-factor and 
steady consumption of energy for six to 
eight hours and it has the further advan- 
tage of being largely off the peak, the only 
additional investment necessary being that 
required for charging sets. The speaker 
estimated that the demands of electric 
truck service will at least equal those of the 
smaller business and pleasure cars. If the 
care of these machines is left to the private 
garage, the latter are likely to install the 
isolated plant as business grows. 

Touching upon the practical development 
of this matter Dr. Steinmetz said that the 
battery exchange is feasible in a restricted 
territory where a limited number of ma- 
chines are cared for. The average electric 
car owner over-estimates the power con- 
sumption, however, and at a rate of ten 
dollars per month it should be possible for 
the central station to garage and care for 
electric vehicles of this lighter type and 
drive the horse and the small gasoline car 
entirely out of the field of local service. The 
net profit to be attained from this business 
was estimated by the speaker at sixty 
million dollars per year. In closing he 
pointed out that the central station should 
seize this opportunity to get this class of 
business while there is still time, cautioning 
his hearers against the present temporary 
enthusiasm for automobiling and warning 
them to see to it that the opportunity does 
not slip out of their control. 


Public Policy Meeting 


A Public Policy Meeting on Wednesday 
evening June 3, was made notable in the 
history of the Association by the presence 
of Thomas A. Edison, Charles F. Brush, 
Frank J. Sprague and E. W. Rice, Jr. As 
Mr. Edison appeared on the stage escorted 
by Mr. Samuel Insull of Chicago, the whole 
audience rose as a body and united in long- 
sustained applause. The public policy re- 
port was read by Mr. Insull and covered 
the broad field of public policy especially 
in its relationship to safety, ownership and 
operation and welfare work. After the 
reading of the report, were held the exercises 
marking the thirtieth anniversary of the 
First International Conference and _ the 


First International Electrical Exposition 
held in Philadelphia in 1884. President 
McCall introduced Mr. Walton Clark, 


president of the Franklin Institute, under 
the auspices of which the International 
Electrical Exhibit of 1884 was held. Follow- 
ing Mr. Clark’s address, Mr. E. W. Rice, Jr., 
president of the General Electric Company, 
Dr. Charles F. Brush, inventor of the arch 
light, and F. J. Sprague, addressed the 
meeting and gave many reminiscences of 
the pioneer days of the industry. 


Big Brooklyn Delegation 


On Wednesday morning, a special dele- 
gation from the Edison Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co. of Brooklyn arrived 120 strong. 
The Brooklyn Company Section is the 
oldest of all the N. E. L. A. company 
sections and from the first has been ex- 
ceedingly active. The number of delegates 
in attendance at Philadelphia is further 
evidence of their strong interest in Asso- 
ciation work. 
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Report of Committee on Wiring of 
Existing Buildings 
CommiTrEE: R.S. HALE, Chairman; 8. E. Doane, 
Vice-Chairman; W. A. Donkin, W. P. Lyon, 


C. E. Rosertson, M. C. Rypinskt, M. E. 
TURNER, GEORGE WEIDERMAN. 


The work and report of the Committee is 
this year divided into three parts. 

First—A study has been made to show 
the amount of work already done, what is 
being done and what remains to be done in 
the wiring of buildings. 

Second—A report on the various methods 
of handling small customers and reducing 
the expense of wiring for such. 

Third—A report on the question of the 
standardization of plugs and receptacles. 


Part I. 


The Committee, in the fall of 1913, pre- 
pared a list of questions arranged to bring 
out the proportion of buildings already wired 
in territory supplied with electric service 
and the amount and kind of business that 
yet remained to be done. 
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Business So Far Obtained 


While the business of a company is meas- 
ured by dollars or kilowatt-hours, and of a 
contractor by dollars or number of lamps, 
yet since all of these would be affected by a 
single big mill or factory, another figure, 
namely, number of customers, has been 
chosen for comparison. 

Reporters were, therefore, asked to give 
the population supplied and the number of 
customers for two dates, a year apart, and 
these have been reduced to figures per 1000 
population. 

The figures run from 20 up to 200 custom- 
ers per 1000 population, and we have heard 
of cases in this country where it has gone 
to 225 per 1000. The low figure of 20 is in 
an abnormal district, but apparently normal 
figures in the 30’s and 40’s occur in some of 
the Eastern cities, while high figures occur 
in the Middle West and West. Although 
225 and even 200, may be abnormal, there 
are undoubtedly numerous places with 
figures over 100 up to 150 for actual develop- 
ment, without an abnormal reason. 
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Possible Development 


Every place reported shows growth still 
going on. Reporters were asked to estimate 
the limit of growth for their cities, but it was 
unfortunately suggested that they use a 
figure of 200 per 1000 population as the 
limit, unless they had reason to expect some- 
thing else, and practically every reporter 
either used this figure or was influenced by 
it. However, reporters were also asked for 
an estimate of the present number of gas 
customers and water customers in their 
territory. Of course, many electric compan- 
ies have all or some of their lines in streets 
not served by gas or water, while in many 
cases the water supply to an apartment 
or tenement-house serves several potential 
electric customers through a single water- 
meter. For this reason the electrical de- 
velopment in all except the large cities is 
well ahead of gas development, and the 
number of electric customers is in practically 
all cases more than the number of water 
customers recorded. 

Since for this and other reasons the figures 
of the gas or water customers, considered by 
themselves or per 1000 population, seem to 
follow no particular rule, it has not been 
thought worth while to report them, but 
the number of water customers sometimes 
reaches 200 per 1000 and this points to at 
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least a possible equal development of the 
electrical business. The number of gas 
customers in one or two cases exceeds the 
figure and reaches nearly 250, hence it is fair 
to conclude that the final development of 
the electric business may go up to 250 cus- 
tomers per 1000 population, and since sev- 
eral places have already reached 150 to 200 
even under present conditions, a figure of 
200 customers per 1000 should not be deemed 
unreasonable for any company. Such a 
figure may seem high to companies that now 
have only 30, but they should remember 
that an annual growth of even 10 per cent 
will increase this 30 to 200 in about twenty 
years. 

The fact that growth of population is dif- 
ferent in different places would affect elec- 
trical growth somewhat, cities whose popu- 
lation grows fastest reaching their ultimate 
electrical growth sooner, but even with no 
growth of population the electrical develop- 
ment should ultimately reach at least 200 
per 1000. 


How Development Is Going On 


All companies report a growth. This 
growth does not appear to differ very 
greatly in percentage of customers already 
served, whether in cities that have already 
reached a high development or in those that 
have their development before them. 

This fact that the gain in companies that 
have reached different stages of development 
is more nearly proportional to the develop- 
ment already reached than to the number of 
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prospects would be explained by the follow- 
ing: 

There is a certain increase in business 
that comes because existing customers 
spread the news. This is proportional to the 
number of customers already served. An- 
other portion of the increase comes as a 
result of the effort made by the solicitors 
or wiring contractors, and this is propor- 
tional to the number of potential customers 
who are worked upon by the solicitors or 
wiring contractors and the efficiency with 
which these men do their work. 

That the growth actually recorded seems 
to be proportional to the number of old 
customers would point, at first sight, to 
ineffectiveness on the part of the solicitors, 
hut this does not mean that solicitors do not 
do their work as well as possible, but only 
that as a matter of fact there is a large pro- 
portion of the growth that is independent of 
the solicitation done in that particular year. 
The solicitor’s work is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely important, since whenever he does 
get a customer he not only accomplishes 
that particular result but that customer 
spreads the news and results in other cus- 
tomers coming on in later years who would 
not have come if it had not been for the work 
of the solicitors in getting the first customer. 

An important corollary from this is that 
while increasing the income from an existing 
customer by getting that particular cus- 
tomer to use more electricity is apt to show a 
greater increase in the income in proportion 
to the effort spent than the getting of a new 
customer, yet the result of the first effort 
stops there, while getting a new user on the 
lines to tell other non-users of the advan- 
tages of electricity has a cumulative effect 
that goes on until we have 100 per cent of 
development. 

The next question of interest is whether 
future development is to be chiefly from 
residence or business places, and reporters 
were asked to give the number of residence 
customers (including apartments). This 
number has been reduced to figures per 1000 
population. As will be noted, the number of 
residence customers runs from about 40 to 
100 per cent of the whole number of cus- 
tomers, the cases where the number of resi- 
dence customers and the whole number of 
customers are equal being, of course, in 
purely residential towns. Leaving out such 
anomalies, the percentage of residence cus- 
tomers to the whole number of customers 
runs from 40 to 60 per cent, where the total 
number of customers is low, and up to say 
80 per cent, where the development is high. 

Putting the figures another way, we find 
that the number of residence customers runs 
from 10 to 130 per 1000, and the balance 
(business places) runs from 10 to 30 per 
1000 population. 


Development from New Buildings as Com- 
pared with that from Old Buildings 


The reporters were asked for estimates on 
the number of new buildings erected during 
the year and for the percentage of these 
that were wired. The figures of new build- 
ings are given in numbers per 100,000 of 
population. The estimates from the repor- 
ters in the different cities show that some- 
where in the neighborhood of 80 te 100 per 
cent of the new buildings are being wired 
each year, although a few cities report lower 
figures. 

_ The percentage of new buildings wired 
for any city indicates a lower limit for the 
possible growth, since if under present con- 
ditions 50, 85 or 100 per cent of the new 
buildings are wired this indicates that when 
every building in the city has been built 


or rebuilt within say 20 years, the company 
should have 50, 85 or 100 per cent of the 
possible number of customers. Hence, if we 
take 200 customers per 1000 as a probable 
limit, a city that is getting 50 per cent of the 
new buildings wired should look forward 
to an ultimate development of 100 cus- 
tomers per 1000 population, even if its 
present growth is very much less than this, 
and a city which is getting 100 per cent of 
the new buildings wired should look forward 
to 100 per cent development, or say 200 
customers per 1000 population. 


Old Buildings 


The next figures the reporters were asked 
to give were estimates as to the number of 
old buildings wired. 

Since the increase in customers, whether 
from new or old buildings, does not seem to 
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be related either to the number of non-cus- 
tomers or to the population, but to the ac- 
tual number of existing customers, therefore, 
in reporting the figures the number of old 
buildings wired has been given as the per- 
centage of the single dwellings already 
served. 

The reporters were also asked to give the 
number of old apartments wired, and the 
ansWers show a pitifully small number, so 
small that it is not worth reporting. This 
is, however, natural, because apartments 
are practically all renting propositions and 
rented on moderately short leases or with- 
out lease. The difficulty of getting rented 
buildings wired is well-known. The tenant 
does not want to make an investment for 
the benefit of the landlord and when rents 
are stationary the landlord is satisfied and 
does not want to take any action. When 
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rents are increasing the landlord is more 
than satisfied. When rents are decreasing 
the landlord hesitates to put more money 
into a losing proposition. 

Since, however, it is an undoubted fact 
that an occupant will pay well for the com- 
fort of having electricity, there might be a 
field for some wiring company (which would 
be really a financing or investing company) 
that would wire apartments whenever the 
landlord would agree to allow the wiring 
company to make a monthly charge to the 
tenant for the wiring. 

Companies are getting most of the new 
buildings and, further, this accounts for 
most of their growth. Companies are get- 
ting only a very small proportion of the old 
buildings that might be wired and this 
accounts for only a small proportion of their 
growth. For a company that is growing 10 
per cent it will be found that in many cases 
four-fifths of this growth is accounted for by 
new buildings and only one-fifth by old 
buildings. However, this must not be taken 
as minimizing the importance of soliciting 
orders from old buildings. 

The probable reason why we get such a 
large proportion of the new buildings is that 
they are coming to us anyway without much 
effort. If it were possible to say how many 
new buildings we would get without solici- 
tation, we should probably find that our 
solicitors in any doubtful case are really 
just as effective on old buildings as on new. 
There are cities reporting a really consider- 
able number of old buildings wired, some 
companies stating that during a year they 
have secured the wiring of as many old 
buildings as new. These were cases of spe- 
cial campaigns or sometimes of changes in 
management. Even then, the proportion of 
old buildings wired to the number of old 
buildings that might have been obtained is 
very small; i. e., to get 50 per cent of the 
possible number of new buildings shows up 
badly, while to get 10 per cent of the possi- 
ble number of old buildings would be won- 
derful. 

Of course, if a company should once get 
100 per cent of the old buildings wired it 
would have no work left to do except to get 
new buildings and to increase the use of 
current among existing customers, but there 
are very few companies that do not show a 
much bigger field for the work of their so- 
licitors among old than among new build- 
ings. The number of old buildings wired in 
any year is small, and yet this is not because 
we cannot get the old buildings. Every 
year some old buildings are wired. With a 
hard campaign more are wired. The cases 
where a large number of old buildings have 
been wired are almost all cases of special 
campaigns or changes in management, which 
have been the equivalent of a special cam- 
paign. , 

If every year we are getting some old 
buildings wired, it is only a question of time 
when they will all be wired. It is not a 
question of can we get them, but of when 
shall we get them, and the harder we try the 
quicker they will come. 


Methods of Doing Business 


The next question asked was designed to 
show how the ordinary central station 
brings the actual wireman in contact with 
the customer. 

Some small stations and one or two large 
ones maintain a wiring force of their own 
and of course their solicitors act just as a 
wireman’s solicitor would and can quote 
prices directly. Of those stations that do 
not maintain a wiring force about one-half 
reported that their solicitors did not quote 


wiring prices, but could only bring the cus- 
tomer and contractor together to make their 
deal; the other half of the central stations 
had arrangements so that the solicitor could 
quote prices for wiring and close contracts, 
either on behalf of the central station to be 
sublet, or to be turned over by the central 
station to the wiring contractor at the prices 
quoted, the wiring contractor then assuming 
all responsibility. 

It seems to be clearly shown that the 
central stations whose solicitors could quote 
prices got more old buildings wired than 
those whose solicitors could only bring the 
two parties together to do their own trading; 
and the reason is probably the one given to 
explain why the boy with a bent pin catches 
more trout than the angler with elaborate 
tackle. We believe that authority to quote 
wiring prices and close contracts for wiring 
is most essential for the best results on the 
part of central-station solicitors. 


Unit Prices for Wiring vs. Contracts and 
Time and Material 


The reporters were asked questions to 
indicate: (1) whether the wiring is being 
done chiefly on a time and material basis or 
(2) on contracts with extras on a time and 
material basis, or, (3) on unit basis. 

So far as can be judged, the work that is 
being done is pretty well divided among 
these methods with the basis of time and 
material for the whole of a job leading and 
unit prices last. In spite of the fact that 
more work is being done on the time and 
material basis, we believe that unit prices 
offer to the central station and to the con- 
tractor the better opportunity for increasing 
their business. While an established wire- 
man can hold his business on a time and 
material basis among the people who know 
him, he cannot so well search out new busi- 
ness with it, nor can the central-station 
solicitor easily get business for a wiring con- 
tractor if he must quote prices on a time and 
material basis. 

Again, a new contractor can break into a 
field by using a contract basis and can make 
up for low contract figures by high charges 
for extras on a time and material basis, but 
as compared with either time and material 
or contract, we believe that the basis 
of unit prices offers the greatest advan- 
tages to all. When there is any reason- 
able quantity of business to be done (and 
there is an immense quantity of business to 
be done in nearly all American cities), it 
should be possible to select unit prices that 
are high enough to give a good profit on the 
whole of the business to be done, even al- 
though they must be so low that it shall be 
very seldom possible to cut under them and 
show any profit. Of course the unit prices 
must cover the various conditions that will 
be met in practice, but companies that used 
to give special prices for electricity to cover 
each set of special conditions have found 
that standard prices for electricity got them 
more business, and this will be found to be 
true in the wiring business. 


Competition 


The reporters were asked to say whether 
it was the policy of their companies to en- 
courage competition between wiring con- 
tractors or otherwise. 

The answers, with some _ exceptions, 
seemed to indicate that few companies had 
any definite policy on this subject, but on 
the other hand, that at least some of them 
muddled along with each case whenever the 
question came up. 

We suggest that companies should have a 
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definite policy, as follows: Whenever a wir- 
ing contractor in good standing has agreed 
to various unit prices for given conditions 
and these prices are reasonable and the 
contractor sticks to them and does not 
cut them, then when such a contractor comes 
in contact with a prospect, the central sta- 
tion should not encourage any competition 
from other contractors by means of unrea- 
sonably low prices, but should help the con- 
tractor that got in touch with the business 
to get the job at reasonable prices. 

On the other hand, the central station 
should have the policy that in cases where a 
contractor refuses to quote reasonable unit 
prices and wants to make special prices on 
each job as it comes along, then the central 
station should properly encourage competi- 
tion so as to be sure that its customers do not 
pay the unreasonably high prices that the 


‘contractor must get on some jobs to make 


up for low prices on other jobs. 


Minimum Size of Customers 


The reporters were asked for estimates as 
to the minimum size of customers that were 
deemed profitable, and the answers ran 
about one-quarter kilowatt connected and 
about $9 to $18 a year income. 

The question of profit depends, of course, 
on the average size of customers and how 
close they are together, as well as on the 
minimum size. So long as the average size 
is satisfactory, it is probable that even very 
small customers bring in a profit. 

On the other hand there is no question 
that when a customer requires a $100 ser- 
vice and a meter all to himself and yet has 
only one-quarter kilowatt connected or gives 
only $9 a year income, that customer is 
worse than none. In such cases, of course, 
the customer should pay a portion of the 
service cost, or a high minimum. 


Income Per Customer From Buildings 
As Yet Unwired 


The reporters were asked to estimate what 
income they would probably get from build- 
ings at present unwired, and most of them 
estimated an income of $12 or more per cus- 
tomer per year. A few reporters estimated 
that from one-third to one-half of the 
business they do not now get will pay from 
$5 to $12 a year only per customer when it 
finally comes, while it seemed to be the 
general opinion that any house or store that 
would become a customer at all would use at 
least $5 a year. 

We have not felt like summarizing the 
answers any more closely than we have done, 
because in a number of cases the reporters 
seem to base their answers on existing rates, 
including minima, running from $5 to $18 
a year. 

When we remember how large a percen- 
tage of the present customers in many cities 
use less than $12 worth of electricity a year 
(even when they pay a minimum) it looks as 
though a great deal of the development be- 
fore us from the buildings as yet unwired 
would be of customers who will use less 
than $12 a year. But since many of the 
companies that now have a good develop- 
ment must have a very large proportion of 
small customers, and as these companies 
with a good development are almost invari- 
ably prosperous, there would seem to be no 
cause for worry. 


Part II. 


This is a special Report by Mr. S. E. 
Doane on the successful handling of the 
small consumer in Europe, based upon a 

(Continued on page 166) 
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THE CONVENTION IN PERSPECTIVE 


It takes a little time, it requires a little 
perspective, to make any adequate comment 
on a great national convention; and yet, 
it is an interesting thing to do. The 
National Electric Light Association has 
grown so strong in numbers, and so wide in 
scope that for several years, there has been 
considerable discussion as to whether it was 
becoming unwieldy, whether new organ- 
ization methods were necessary. Mem- 
bers, in attendance this year, were watchful 
to see what real work would be accomplished. 

Speaking for the commercial sessions, there 
can be no question. It was the best con- 
vention we have yet seen, and best in practi- 
cal accomplishment. If there was one 
thing above another that marked these 
commercial meetings, it was the spirit of 
eagerness, conspicious in all the discussions. 
Men wanted information and they wanted 
action, and they recognized that here was 
the time and the place. It is in the nature 
of most of us, to be reluctant to make a 
speech, and in all conventions, the majority 
is silent. But there was less, this time, of 
the story-telling and more of the active 
discussion of vital issues. 

The present systems of resolving all 
papers into comprehensive committee re- 
ports, has reclaimed the meetings to their 
rightful use. The schedule of two reports 
per session, emphasized the opportunity 
for discussion, the three-minute-speech rule 
redoubled the number who contributed 
their ideas. The visible, tangible character 
of the constructible work done during the 
year and presented to the members through 
the reports and the Salesmen’s Handbook 
gave genuine satisfaction and confidence. 

The meeting called for action by the 
Section to restrain any tendency to increase 
the cost of wiring, through over-rigid 
Underwriters’ rules. Steps were taken to- 
ward the formation of a Power Section. 
There was a demand for the suppression 
for the title, “solicitor” and the adoption 
of the title, “salesman,” for the central- 
station selling man. In short, the members 
of the Commercial Section, seemed to 
awaken to the fact that their organization 
is a going concern, conscious of its powers. 
All this, is just more evidence that the 


value of the Commercial Section is increas- 
ing exactly as the individual members 
participate and contribute to its activities. 
The more the small city man will cooperate 
in this association work, the more he him- 
self, will benefit by it. 


THE FIRST “SAFETY FIRST” 


During the discussion of one of the Com- 
mittee Reports, presented before the Com- 
mercial Section in Philadelphia, Mr. L. D. 
Gibbs, advertising manager for the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, 
brought out this thought. “Right now,” 
he said, “the public is greatly interested in 
the ‘Safety First’ movement. It is a 
popular subject. We should bring their 
attention to the fact that the first thing 
they should do for ‘Safety First’ in their 
own homes, is to wire them for electric 
service, and discontinue the use of hazardous 
illuminants.” 

Here is a suggestion too important to be 
passed over. It leads to an opportunity 
great enough to demand attention now. 

Prevention is not a new principle. We 
all believe in it. We buy insurance but 
with no desire to see it work. We strive 
to guard against the dangers that surround 
us. We are all willing to agree that “Safety 
First” should begin at home; yet we agree 
mainly in theory and take small pains to 
make the application. 

What are the hazards in our homes? Ask 
yourself that question and you raise the 
two omnipresent spectres—fire and the 
burglar. And what is there that offers 
safety from these? In both cases, it is 
modern electric service, the only practical 
and accepted preventative. 

The fire hazard comes mainly from the 
open flame illuminant, the spirit lamp and 
the promiscuous use of matches. Electric 
light and electric heating appliances make 
their presence no longer necessary. A 
master switch that lights up the house 
from the master’s bedroom and starts a 
big gong ringing, offers the best protection 
from the thief. An electric suction sweeper 
aids toward sanitation and reduces the 
danger of disease. In short, electric service 
promotes safety in the home. 

Here is a slogan, already grown popular 
in its application to industrial and traction 
accidents, yet entirely overlooked in its 
infinitely more appealing relation to our 
homes. We must talk “Safety First.” 
We must make the customer recognize that 
after all, this is one of the greatest things 
he is accomplishing in having his house 
wired and connected. He must rejoice in 
it. He must talk about it. And he will, 
if we hold his attention to this feature of 
his installation. The central station and 
the contractor must use this tool already 
fashioned to their hands. 

The time has passed for pussy-footing. 
We hear men say—‘‘Oh! Never speak of 
fire risk. Never raise the subject and bring 
the fear of fire to mind.” They forget that 
this fear is already raised, born strong into 
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True, houses have burned 
and men have died from fires caused by 
defective electric wiring, but compare itwith 
the toll of matches and what do you see? 
Yes, and how many men have died from 
walking in their sleep? 


every one of us. 


Why should we 
attempt to dodge these fears, when the 
“Safety First” application will calm and 
satisfy them? 


THE NEW AMENDMENT 


Among the new constitutional amend- 
ments adopted at the concluding session of 
the N. E. L. A. Convention, were two 
referring to the dues of Class B and Class E 
members. The amendments read—‘‘The 
annual dues of Class B (and E) members 
shall be $5, including membership in a 
geographic section and in a 
special section. 


national 
Class B (and E) members 
shall receive without cost such publications 
as shall be approved and authorized by the 
executive committee for distribution by a 
national special section.” 

This action is of particular interest to all 
members of the Commercial Section, for 
two reasons. It will give them their mem- 
bership in the Section, without the additional 
annual dues of $2.50 as heretofore. It will 
mean that membership in the Commercial 
Section will increase enormously. 

One of the very significant features of the 
Philadelphia convention was the large 
attendance at all commercial sessions. 
Men came from other meetings to hear the 
discussion on this or that report. Yet 
hundreds have not enrolled in the Section, 
because in their minds, the payment of 
additional dues was not approved. Now, 
every Class B or Class E member (that is, 
employees of member central stations, or 
member manufacturers, jobbers, or pub- 
lishers) may secure additional membership 
in the Commercial Section or the Account- 
ing or other section, without additional 
expense. It will mean a large influx of new 
vitality to the Commercial Section. It 
will also mean new members for the Associ- 
ation, now since the Electrical Salesman’s 
Handbook, becomes available on payment 
of five dollars, in an affiliation that offers 
so much besides. 


AND BEST OF ALL 


The most important thing to remember, 
about this N. E. L. A. Convention, is that 
its entire achievement is your own to use 
with profit. A large number of the best- 
brained men of the central station industry 
have labored long, through the year past, 
to produce the Electrical Salesman’s Hand- 
book, the reports on Rates, Mevchandis- 
ing, Off-Peak Business, Highway Lighting, 
House-Wiring, and the rest. They have 
presented this benefaction to the Associa- 
tion, and—in turn—it has been gladly given 
to you. 

This data represents the wealth of years’ 
experience by many other men, given to 
you without the work and waiting. Use it. 
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(Continued from page 164) 
long study of the subject, and it is repro- 
duced separate from the Report itself. 


Part III. 


The question of standardizing plugs and 
receptacles was referred again to this Com- 
mittee, and the Committee has discussed it 
thoroughly at its meetings and the Chair- 
man has had interviews with the under- 
writers and the manufacturers, but can 
only report progress. 

In order to obviate this, last year’s report 
suggested classification into large and small 
receptacles, of which the small size should be 
allowed on lighting circuits as freely as 
sockets, but no single manufacturer is ready 
to so classify his receptacles, because he 
knows the only result will be to limit the 
sale of his device, and up to the time of 
writing the underwriters have felt that they 
should rate a receptacle up to its safe limit. 

However, the Chairman of the Committee 
has had conferences with the Underwriters, 
with a view to ascertaining if they would not 
consent, when the manufacturer asked them 
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to limit a plug to a capacity of say six am- 
peres or less, and agreed not to put it out as 
good for anything more than six amperes, 
that in these cases the Underwriters would 
direct their inspectors to allow receptacles 
for such plugs to go freely on lighting cir- 
cuits. If this can be done it will warrant 
some of the manufacturers in limiting their 
plugs to capacities that can be safely al- 
lowed on lighting circuits, and will then re- 
sult in the receptacle for such plugs being 
more freely used on lighting circuits instead 
of using sockets for heating devices. Un- 
fortunately the Underwriters so far do not 
wish to take this action. We cannot believe 
that the Underwriters prefer to see 600-watt 
devices used from sockets rather than from 
receptacles, but that is the result of their 
present rules and interpretations. 

As regards the actual standardization, so 
that all plugs and receptacles in a given 
class should be interchangeable, here we 
run into the question of patents. The 
National Electric Light Association obvi- 
ously cannot make any standard which is 
tied up to a patented article. The only 
hope would be to get the manufacturers 
together, and thus far this has proved im- 
practicable. The only way would seem to be 
some sort of pool, and this would be difficult 
anyway, and probably repugnant to the 
laws against monopolies. 

Possibly the time may come when a plug 
and receptacle shall be made sufficiently 
good to warrant the Association in recom- 
mending it as a standard, and at the same 
time sufficiently free of patent restrictions 
so that this course will be proper. 

We can only report progress, and suggest 
that some committee of the Association 
should continue to watch the matter and do 
what is possible toward the desired end. 


Report of Committee on Membership 
CommiTrEE: J. F. Becker, Chairman; D. L. Gas- 
KILL, Vice-Chairman; F. D. BEaRDSLEE, 8. A. 
Cuasg, J. R. Crouse, W. R. Courier, W. A. 
Donkin, H. J. Grtue, Outver R. Hoaur, 

P. H. Kemsie, 8. M. KEennepy, C. A. 
LitrLEFIELD, F. D. PemBieton, M. C. 
Rypinski, C. N. STannarp, L. R. 
Watus, S. V. Watton, H. S. 
WELLs, GEoRGE WILLIAMS 


J. F. Becker, Jr. 


Your Membership Committee desires to 
report on the Commercial Section member- 
ship as of— 


May 15, 1914 
May 1, 1913 


1461 

1222 

showing a net gain of 239 members 
Total membership as to payment of dues 

is as follows: 


Unpaid, 1913 and 1914... 55 
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A general letter has been sent to all de- 
linquent members calling attention to the 
advisability of paying dues as promptly as 
possible, in order that they may receive the 
benefit of the publications to be issued by 
the Section during the coming month, as a 
member failing to pay his dues for any one 
year is considered in arrears and not in good 
standing, and not entitled to any of the 
publications or other matters issued by the 
Commercial Section. 

The Membership Committee’s activities 
during the past year have been carried out 
by the appointment of active State Cap- 
tains who have been given a limited territory 
for their activities. Your committee re- 
grets to report, however, that the results 
obtained have been very discouraging, the 
increase in membership being due almost 
entirely to the activities of the Executive 
Committee of the Commercial Section 
which has supported the Membership Com- 
mittee materially during the past year. 

The failure on the part of the State Cap- 
tains to obtain results has been due to the 
fact that the question of dues has not yet 
been settled in their minds. 

There seems to be some objection on the 
part of the Class B members to paying the 
additional $2.50 dues as demanded by the 
Commercial Section, claiming that the 
annual dues of $5.00 should entitle them to 
membership in one other section. This 
matter, we believe, has the consideration of 
the Executive Committee of the parent 
body and will be decided at this Conven- 
tion. As soon as this question of dues has 
been definitely settled there will undoubt- 
edly be an increase in the ranks of the Com- 
mercial Section and preparations should be 
made to take care of the new members with 
publications and other matter. 

The Committee has, through the courtesy 
of the General Electric Company—Mr. F. 
H. Gale—issued a printed list of the mem- 
bership of the Commercial Section as of 
January 1, 1914. This list has been mailed 
to each member of the Commercial Section. 

The Membership Committee has ar- 
ranged an active campaign for new members 
during the Convention and will be repre- 
sented at the Commercial Section Head- 
quarters at the location provided by the 
committee. 


Report of Committee on High Load Factor 
and Non-Peak Business 
CommiTrEE: GerorGE H. Jones, Chairman; JoHn 
W. Meyer, Vice-Chairman; E. L. Crossy, 
C. A. GREENIDGE, R. L. McLE.tuan, C. K. 
NicHoLs, JoHN C. Parker, A. C. 
Smiru, C. H. Srevens, R. H. 

TILLMAN. 

There has been so much said and written 
of late on the desirability of securing those 
classes of business having high load-factor 
and also those classes in which the maxi- 
mum demand is not coincident with that 
of the central station that it is hardly neces- 
sary at this time to more than emphasize 
its importance. 

It is pretty generally recognized that no 
central-station company can hope to reach 
its largest development without securing 
as much as possible of this character of load. 
Much time and effort can, therefore, be well 
spent in devising ways and means for using 
electricity at such times and in such manner 
as will give the largest possible return on the 
capital invested in our business. This fact 
is clearly brought out in an address given 
by Mr. Insull at the Second Annual Con- 
vention of the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago, October 30, 1913, 
Mr. Insull at that time said: 
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“Practically the greatest items of 
expense that we have to deal with are 
interest and, to a less extent, depre- 
ciation, and these are the controlling 
influences with relation to rates. It is 
not the price of coal or the price of 
labor; it is the price of money that 
governs, and if you are only using that 
money 42 per cent of the time, the cost 
of money per unit of output would thus 
be very materially greater than if you 
use that money 55 per cent of the time. 
This is a self-evident proposition.” 


Your Committee concluded that it could 
hest serve you in the work of developing 
this business by giving information on a 
number of installations located in various 
parts of the country, wherein the local 
companies have been successful in securing 
husiness of this character. 

The term “high load-factor”’ is, of course, 
a relative one, but for the purpose at hand we 
have included under this heading those 
classes of business having a monthly load- 
factor, on 24-hr. basis, of 30 per cent or 
more. 

For “non-peak business” we have in- 
cluded that load the nature of which is such 
that its demand for a power is a minimum 
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during the time of peak load on the central 
station. Whether or not a certain class of 
business would come under this heading 
depends a good deal upon local conditions, 
as, for instance, seasonable business in 
northern latitudes would be strictly non- 
peak, whereas the same class of business in 
southern latitudes would not necessarily 
be so. Then, again, the time of peak load 
in various central stations may differ rather 
widely, depending to a great extent on the 
character and magnitude of the power load 
served. 

Certain types of business naturally come 
under the non-peak class, while others do 
not, but may be made to conform to a non- 
peak schedule of rates if sufficient induce- 
ments are offered. In a business where the 
cost of power is a very small percentage of 
the total cost, the owner would, in many 
instances, not be warranted in curtailing his 
output in any way in order to save on his cost 
of power. There are, however, many in- 
dustrial lines that can be made to conform 
to an off-peak schedule, thus benefiting the 
owner and the power-supply company. 

As manufacturers come to realize the 
saving that can be effected by operating in 
the non-peak hours undoubtedly large 
industries will be built up to take advan- 
tage of this condition. 

In compiling the data comprised in this 
report your Committee has endeavored to 
_ (Ist) Give a general description of the 
industry covered, pointing out how electric 
power is best applied 

(2nd) Furnish operating data and curves 
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showing daily load and variation in con- 
sumption during different months of the 
year 

(3rd) Bring out peculiar features of the 
business which require special treatment in 
order to get best results 

(4th) Make note of any special features 
in regard to the business in question which 
would be of assistance to the power sales- 
man. 


Amusement Parks 


Amusement parks should prove a de- 
sirable load for the central station as the 
power is required only in the summer time. 
Such business ought to be easily procured 
by the central-station company, because the 
overhead charges would be considerable on 
private power plants which remain idle in 
the off-season. 
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Bakeries 


This class of business is an excellent one 
for the central station. While the load- 
factor may be from 15 to 30 per cent, yet in 
a good many bakeries a great deal of power 
is used at night in getting the bread out for 
the next day’s sales. Some bakeries are 
able to earn a very favorable rate, due to the 
charging of their electric delivery wagons 
from the same power installation. 


Breweries 


In the more up-to-date breweries of the 
country electric operation is fast replacing 
steam for power purposes. The big advan- 
tages of motor-drive over line-shaft drive 
as regards cleanliness, Flexibility and re- 
liability are readily recognized and appre- 
ciated. The same advantages apply to the 











natural resources. 





BROOKLYN 


The City of Big Industries 


Brooklyn, the city of big industries, adds more 
than $500,000 each day to the value of the raw 


materials that enter its shops and factories. The 
labor required for this increase in the world’s 


wealth receives weekly almost $2,000,000. One 


hundred and sixty-five new residents arrive daily 
and an average ol four manufacturing plants 
begin operations each week. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
All this development may be traced directly to Brooklyn's 
With fifty-six miles of commercial 
waterfront, it possesses unsurpassed docking facilities and 
opportunities to reduce transportation costs. Its population 
of nearly 2,000,000 insures an abundant supply of skilled 
and unskilled labor for every business purpose. 


CHEAP ELECTRIC POWER 
Not the least of Brooklyn's many advantages which have 
attracted the attention of manufacturers from other localities 
is its low rate for electric power. This power, supplied by 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn, 
is purchased by Brooklyn's largest enterprises,—Bush 
Terminal, New York Dock, Hanan Shoe, National Lead _ 


Companies and many others,—because of its low cost. 


TO THOSE INTERESTED 
Manufactures about to locate or considering changes of 
locations, should communicate with us. 
them accurate information and valuable data concerning 
desirable sites for any line of business. 


Write for ‘Industrial Brooklyn” booklet. 
It tells the story. 


Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
| OF BROOKLYN 


General Offices: 360 Pearl Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We will obtain for 
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pumping and transfer of the liquor in the 
various processes, Steam pumps are par- 
ticularly objectionable in the cellars where 
refrigeration is required, while motor-driven 
pumps give universally excellent satisfaction 
at a very low. cost. 

The maximum load occurs during the 
summer months when a large amount of 
refrigeration is required, and is about 40 
to 50 per cent of the installed capacity. 
The brewery load is essentially a twenty- 
four hour one, although there are winter 
days and nights when no refrigeration is 
required. The daily peak load occurs any 
time between 8.30 a. m. and 2 p. m., and the 
load during working hours is comparatively 
steady. During the usual winter peak 
load of the central station, between 4 and 
8 p. m., the brewery load is greatly reduced, 
and, therefore, may be classed as off-peak 
business. For this reason the brewery 
represents a very desirable central-station 
load. 


Brick Plants 


Brick plants stand high among the out-of- 
door industries in the use of power. In 
most cases the power demands occur only 
in the daytime, and as this industry generally 
ceases operations during the freezing season, 
it proves an extremely desirable load for the 
central-station company. 

The use of motor drive in these plants 
has been rapidly increasing of late, and at 
present many operators are becoming in- 
terested. Conventions of brick-making and 
allied industries are devoting more and 
more attention to motor drive and central- 
station service. 


Building Construction 


Contractors are usually in favor of elec- 
trically operating all their machinery, pro- 
vided the cost of the installation and service 
is not too high. The following are some of 
the reasons: 

(1) Cost of electric power is less than 
any other 

(2) Eliminates some uncertain labor 

(3) Eliminates smoke and noise 

(4) Reliability as compared with small 
engines and boilers, particularly in freezing 
weather 

(5) Reliability as compared with gasoline 
engine in hands of unskilled labor 

(6) Contractors wish to get away from 





At Home 
At the Offic 


PLUG CLUSTER 
is a great convenience because it gives you 
two outlets where you have had but one, 
doubling the capacity of your sockets by 
doing the work of two. You may attach 
any other electrical appliance that you wish 
and burn your lamp at the same time. It 
requires no extra winng— 
you simply screw it into 
the socket. 
For sale by all Electrical 
Dealers 
BENJAMINELECTRIC 
MFG. COMPANY 


128-128 So. Sangamon St. 
Chicago 
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the responsibility and trouble of installing 
and maintaining power equipment. 

This class of business is most desirable to 
the central station, both on account of the 
load being necessarily a daylight one, and on 
account of the bulk of the load falling outside 
of the winter months. 


Cotton Mills 


Many cotton mills operate at full capacity 
10 hours per day, 26 days per month, and at 
partial load 24 hours per day. 

A point of great importance in a cotton 
mill is the maintenance of constant speed 
at the machine, and the supply of energy 
from a large central station gives better 
frequency regulation than a private plant. 
This argument carries great weight with a 
progressive plant manager when considering 
the electrification of his plant and the pur- 
chase of electric power. 

The maximum load may vary from 75 
to 100 per cent of the connected load. 

The cotton-mill load is very desirable for 
the central station, due to the large amount 
of energy required and the high load-factor. 
It is not possible to make this business non- 
peak in the ordinary mill, although the rule 
in most cases is for the mill to shut down 
between 5.30 and 7.30 p. m., in an all-night 
mill. 

Dairies 

The seasonable and daily load curve 
characteristics of the dairy business are very 
favorable to the central station, especially 
in the larger establishments when refrigerat- 
ing machines are installed. 

In the smaller plants which purchase ice, 
the seasonable characteristics do not vary 
to any great extent, but since in all dairies 
nearly all the power is used in the morning, 
the load is non-peak. 

If a dairy makes ice-cream, this, of course, 
tends to increase the summer load. 


Department Stores 


Department stores present a wide diver- 
sity of power requirements, of which the 
larger percentage consists of the lighting 
load. 

In the modern department store, in 
addition to elevator and lighting service, 
electricity is employed in refrigeration 
apparatus, ventilating fans, register sys- 
tems, moving stairways, package conveying 
apparatus, or perchance in the charging 
of electric delivery vehicles. 

This class of business is a desirable one 
for the central station to secure, as the 
annual load-factor will run from 30 to 40 
per cent. 


Dredging 


The operation of electric dredges in 
different parts of the country has proved 
to be an extremely valuable field for central- 
station exploitation, especially where the 
fills are large. This class of business 
generally involves the sale of large volumes 
of power which can be used, as a rule, during 
the non-peak period. 

The use of steam for this class of service 
is under extremely unfavorable conditions, 
due to the handling of coal and other 
supplies, the large power plant involved and 
the large crew necessary, so that the opera- 
tion of electric dredges will show a distinct 
economy. 


Electric Vehicle Charging 


No other load that the central station can 
secure is so essentially off-peak in character 
as a vehicle battery-charging load. Not 
only is it off-peak, but it occurs almost 
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exactly during what may be called the 
negative peak period, and on this account is 
the most effective load possible for straight- 
ening out the load curve of our generating 
equipment. 

The central stations should not hesitate 
to make a reasonable outlay to improve con- 
ditions for the electric vehicle, as the money 
so spent is sure to return in the form of a 
valuable off-peak load. Some of us have 
been inclined to defer taking action in this 
matter while waiting for a  fool-proof 
vehicle to make its appearance, thereby 
depriving ourselves of the most valuable 
class of business that a central station can 
obtain, and the public of the benefits to be 
derived from the use of the least objection- 
able type of vehicle that has been produced 
up to this time. 


Battery Maintenance Systems 


A study of the distribution of the electric 
trucks in this country will show that in the 
great majority of cases the trucks are 
operated in fleets of comparatively large 
size. In other words, the small users, such 
as grocery stores and meat markets, re- 
quiring from one to five horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, have not been reached. From data 
gathered in one of our large cities it is shown 
that of the total haulage done in the city, 
45 per cent was for small establishments of 
this kind. This gives us a good idea of the 
magnitude of our possibilities in this direc- 
tion. 


One of the facts which has held back 
development for this class of business is that 
the small user cannot afford to hire com- 
petent men to take care of the batteries. 
To meet this situation a _ considerable 
amount of attention has been given of late to 
the development of battery-maintenance 
systems whereby the owners could buy 
trucks without batteries, and so be relieved 
of all responsibility in the matter of battery 
maintenance. 

A preliminary survey of this situation 
would indicate that the most practicable 
way is to operate in conjunction with some 
large public garage. By this plan the 
overhead expense would be borne in part 
by the garage, and then, too, the labor re- 
quired for exchange of batteries could, 
during the balance of the day, be used to 
advantage in general garage work. 


Electro-Chemical Load 


Although a great deal of work has already 
been done in the way of utilizing electricity 
in electro-chemical processes, yet develop- 
ment along this line may be said to have 
hardly started and the future possibilities 
are enormous. 

The fact that much of the progress thus 
far made has been along lines requiring the 
use of extremely cheap electrical energy, 
such as is produced by water power secured 
with low investment, as is the case in certain 
parts of Europe, should not discourage us. 
There are doubtless many processes which 
can be perfected which will permit of a 
price being paid for electricity at rates pro- 
fitable to central-station companies. Then, 
too, the cost of energy is not always the 
governing feature, as other items, such 
as accessibility to market, involving cost of 
transportation of both the raw and finished 
product and other smaller factors, have 
an important bearing on the subject. 


Flour Mills 


Flour mills have proved a very desirable 
load from the central-station standpoint. 
While the load cannot be taken as non-peak, 
yet it is a very satisfactory business, in that 
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it furnishes twenty-four hour loads of very 
high load-factor. 


Foundries 


Central stations are generally very suc- 
cessful at the present time in securing heavy 
foundry loads. This is a very desirable class 
of business to foster; one strong point favor- 
able to central-station drive being the fact 
that practically no heat is required and no 
exhaust steam is used. In certain classes 
of foundries the maximum load comes in 
the morning or early afternoon, which makes 
this class of business particularly desirable. 


Furnaces—Electric 


The important position held by the elec- 
tric furnace in the industrial world at the 
present time may possibly be best realized 
by a statement of the fact that the present 
development requires 1,000,000 horsepower 
of electrical energy. The exploitation of 
this branch of our business is one of the most 
important matters now receiving the atten- 
tion of the central-station industry. The 
many inherent advantages of the electric 
furnace, such as the ability to produce high- 
grade steel from comparatively low-grade 
ore, together with the general trend toward 
decreasing fuel, makes the outlook very 
promising indeed. 


Hotels 


During the last few years the central 
stations in various parts of the country have 
been successful in securing a large amount 
of the hotel business. In some cities of the 
North, as high as 60 per cent, including 
some of the largest and finest hotels, are 
taking service from the _ central-station 
mains. This is exclusive of smaller hotels, 
which almost invariably use central-station 
service. 

The load characteristics are such that the 
maximum load (in reference to connected 
load) varies from 60 per cent in business 
hotels to as high as 75 per cent in the more 
fashionable hotels. It is practically im- 
possible, from the nature of the load, to 
operate such business on the non-peak, as 
the load curve from any hotel will show. 
However, the load curve can be smoothed 
out by operating refrigerating apparatus by 
electric power, which insures a good load 
in the summer-time, and also by operating 
hydraulic elevator pumps, if this type is 
installed by electric power in summer 
months and by steam certain hours in 
winter months. 


Ice-cream Manufacturing 


The ice-cream industry is a very desirable 
load for the central station for the following 
reasons: a high daily load-factor, the period 
of greatest demand being in the summer 
months, and the fact that, as a rule, the load 
may be taken on off-peak schedules. 


Ice Plants 


The use of central-station power in the 
manufacture of ice has progressed very 
satisfactorily during the past year. A 
goodly number of plants have been built 
in the larger cities and the owners and 
operators of ice plants in various parts of 
the country have been investigating their 
development. Papers on the subject of 
central-station power for ice making have 
been. presented before at least three con- 
ventions of refrigeration engineers and have 
aroused their interest in this subject. 


Irrigation 


In some parts of the country a very 








profitable use of electric power is in irriga- 
tion, where large volumes of water are re- 
quired for a long period of time. This is 
especially true in the western parts of the 
country, where in some sections the entire 
water supply during the dry months is 
obtained from wells by the use of electrically 
operated pumps. In work of this kind the 
time in which power is required can be re- 
gulated so as to conform, in part at least, 
with the requirements of the local power 
company. 

Coal Mining 

This industry until recent years, with an 
abundance of cheap fuel close at hand, has 
been a hard problem for the central stations 
in proving that power can be purchased at 
less cost than it can be made in an isolated 
plant located at the mine. 

Coal operators are now realizing that 
coal used in their plant should be charged 
at market price, that depreciation costs 
rapidly run into high figures, and that here- 
tofore they have not known their actual 
costs. They are also coming to realize 
that complete electrification of a mine in- 
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variably means more economical operation 
and a greater output. 

The loads to be obtained from coal mines 
are extremely diversified due to the variation 
of operation periods per year, the working 
hours per day and to the special inherent 
features encountered in each case. The 
monthly load-factors will run from 6 to 60 
per cent per mine. 


Newspaper Printing 


In order to illustrate the characteristics 
of the newspaper load, data have been 
collected on three large city dailies 

If the paper publishes no late editions, 
it may be considered non-peak as far as its 
maximum demand is concerned. It is also 
seen that a combination of an office building 
and a newspaper on one service tends to 
increase the load-factor by filling up between 
the newspaper peaks, as the peak of the 
building lighting is not likely to coincide 
with a peak on the presses. 

On the whole the newspaper load is very 
desirable for the station and can be obtained 
on the merits of reliable service and low rates. 
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New Field for a 
Million Big MAZDAS 


The new 750 and 1000-watt National Mazpa lamps have made possible 
a complete out-door unit for building-front lighting—lamp, globe, holder and 
bracket—that can be sold for from $13.00 to $15.00. 





There is no other unit on the market today that can compare with the 750 
or with the 1000-watt National MAzpa units for economy, brilliancy and serv- 
iceability. Already merchants in all parts of the country have taken advantage 
of the exceptionally low price of these units to light up their store fronts. Theatre 
Managers have immediately recognized their value from an advertising point of view. 

Here is a big opportunity for central stations, electrical contractors and dealers, There are 
in the United States something like 511,000 retail stores, 12,000 picture theatres, a good many 
thousand hotels, restaurants, garages, etc. Everyone of these is a prospect for exterior lighting— 
for new business that will grow on its own merits. 

Obtain further information relative to this profitable pgoposition by writing to the Holophane 
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Packing-houses 


The term “packing-house” as now under- 
stood, includes not only establishments for 
the packing and curing of pork and other 
meat products, but also for the slaughter, 
dressing and shipment of beef, pork, mutton, 
veal and poultry. 

The packing industry then may be divided 
into two general heads; namely, A, those in 
which the various meats and products are 
received and kept in cold storage until ship- 
ment; B, those in which live animals are 
received at the plants, slaughtered, dressed 
and the various by-products and waste 
material utilized in the manufacture of 
fertilizer, glue, soap powder, curled hair, 
tallow, oil, etc. 

Under Class A the power requirements are 
usually for refrigerating machinery, freight 
elevators, fans for supplying fresh air to the 
storage rooms and a small amount of light- 
ing. The refrigeration load comprises about 
75 per cent of the total power requirements. 
This class of business makes a very desirable 
load for the central station as it is an off- 
peak load, the maximum load occurring in 
the summer and gradually decreasing in the 
winter months, depending upon the tem- 
perature during this time. 

Under Class B the power requirements 
may be divided into the cold storage and the 
by-product or abattoir part of the plant. 

For the cold storage, the load comprises 
50 to 60 per cent of the total power require- 
ments. 

For the abattoir, steam plays a most 
important part This class of business has a 
24-hour load the entire year, with a yearly 
load-factor ranging from 60 to 70 per cent. 

The maximum load occurs in the summer 
months when the refrigeration is at its 
maximum and decreases during the winter 
months; the load thus being an ideal one 
from the central-station standpoint, being 
off-peak and at the same time having a high 
load-factor. This load is hard for the 
central station to obtain, on account of the 
large amount of steam that is used in the 
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various processes, thus utilizing practically 
all the exhaust steam; but by electrifying 
all pumps, using raw water for the ice- 
making and examining conditions as to the 
improvements in the routing of material 
and with a possibility of bettering the steam 
piping layout, and by using individual drive 
wherever possible, the central-station pro- 
position should be attractive to the manager 
of this class of business. 


Pumping 


Pumping loads generally involve large 
volumes of power and should prove a 
desirable class of business for the central- 
station company to secure. Such business 
is essentially long-hour, as the demands are 
liable to occur at any and all times. 


Stone Quarries 


Stone quarries form a most desirable load 
for central-station service. They are usually 
located not far from some small town, or 
rather, if not in existence, a small town 
will usually spring up adjacent to a stone 
quarry of any considerable size. In all 
except the very largest quarries the load is 
strictly a summer load as_ operations 
generally cease when the ground freezes. 
The machines to be driven are extremely 
adaptable to motor drive and the industry 
presents absolutely no demands for’ steam 
in the process. 


Street and Interurban Railways 


Leaders in the electrical industry have for 
years been pointing out the fact that central- 
station companies should furnish all the 
power required in their respective territories. 
A number of companies have been doing 
this for several years and have found the 
business very desirable as it calls for large 
amounts of power, and the addition of such 
loads generally improves the total load- 
factor on the system. 

This subject is too broad for a complete 
report at this time. The whole subject 
of interurban and street railways was gone 
into very thoroughly in a paper entitled, 
“The Relation of the Central Station to 
Railway Electrification,” presented by Mr. 
Samuel Insull before the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, on April 5, 1913. 


( Under each classification, the report pre- 
sents curves and data on specific, typical 
installations, with definite recommendations 
to aid the central station salesman in his 
efforts to win such business. This report 
embraces 94 printed pages.) 


Conclusion 


In the conclusion of this report the Com- 
mittee wishes to place before this Section 
a question which has received more or less 
attention from the sales departments of 
central-station companies in this country, 
particularly in the larger cities. 

There are in practically all cities several 
private generating plants which give as an 
excuse for operating the fact that they need 
steam in large quantities during the winter 
months for the heating of their buildings. 
Although the central-station companies 
in these cities have made all reasonable 
efforts to get this business, there are many 
instances where, at the present time, there 
is a deadlock in negotiations. These same 
plants for the most part realize that they 
could operate more efficiently and economi- 
cally on central-station service during the 
summer months, but do not see their way 
clear to signing a long-term contract, where- 
by they must assume certain obligations 
during the winter months, when they could 
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run more economically on their own privat. 
plants. 

From the standpoint of the central statio:, 
they could make money on this class 0} 
business if taken only for the summe: 
months, as it would be distinctly off-peak 

It would therefore seem a good proposi 
tion for both interests for the central station 
to offer a short-term contract for summer 
business from existing plants. 

However, as against this, consideration 
must be given to the effect such a policy 
would have upon the other customers of 
the company. In other words: 

(1) Would such a course indicate that 
the central-station company admits 
it cannot operate in large buildings 
economically if steam is used in any 
appreciable quantity for heating? 

Would not the present large in- 
stallations, where central-station ser- 
vice has superseded a private plant 
and shown an economy, start up 
their own plants during the winter 
months and use their exhaust steam 
for heating? 

Consideration must also be given to 
another point, whether by demonstrating 
the superiority of central-station service 
during the summer months, we would obtain 
some of this business for the entire year 
which we otherwise could not get. 


Report of Publications Committee 
ComMITTEE: Dovaiass Burnett, Chairman, FF. 
A. Epkxins, Vice-Chairman; J. F. Brecker, 
F. H. Gate, L. D. Gisss, H. L. Hamitron, 

D. H. Howarp, P. H. Kemsre,; H. N. 
McConne., J. C. McQutston, 

H. K. Monr, M.S. SEELMAN. 


Douglass Burnett 


The Publication Committee submit a 
tabulation showing the amount of printed 
matter which has been sold by the Commit- 
tee, to member companies in the course of 
the last two years. The table sets forth 
these sales in comparative periods of six 
months and records a material increase in 
the sale of this advertising matter. The 
total purchases by central stations from the 
Commercial Section’s committee, is as fol- 
lows, for the two years. 

Electric Service in the Home 

Home Thoughts Electric....... 

Electric Equipment of the Home... 

Store Service 

Industrial Lighting. . 

Quarterlies. . 


Ornamental Street L Lighting. Met 
Church Lighting. . 


148,896 
83,943 
35,415 
34,797 
23,418 

6,788 
6,714 
6,342 

875 

Complete Digest. . 881 

Farm Help. . artes to 730* 

Solicitors’ Handbooks . ise ics pe anes 207* 

Buttons....... EP ee ie 86 


PAOD oiais a Untinta Reee Cee 


*This number does not include copies given to new members. 


The total number of companies that have 
ordered publications is 144 during the period 
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larch 1, 1913, to March 1, 1914, and as at 
‘ie present time there are approximately 
1074 Class A members, we find that only 
| 3.4 per cent of our company members have 
,ken advantage of the publications offered 
‘op our own use by your committee, leaving 
4.6 per cent of our companies that have as 
-et failed to order any of our publications. 
‘This figure of 144 companies excludes the 
names of those ordering less than ten copies 
of any one publication, and also excludes 
those purchasing sets of the Handbook. 
The committee particularly urges member 
companies who have failed to take advan- 
tave of the material offered to place their 
orders for advertising material. 

The field for these publications is as wide 
as the market for electric service. Some 
member companies of the Association have 
shown an astonishing growth within the 
past decade and within the past few years. 
These companies are well known to be 
active in all matters connected with new 
husiness. They have, in many cases, how- 
ever, failed to exercise the same care and 
attention over the following up of their 
prospective customers as they have over 
other matters which were nearer at hand 

It has been astonishing to find, in prose- 
cuting the active work of the Publications 
Committee, that so many companies are 
satisfied with the amount of business that 
presents itself and to find a lack of con- 
structive effort in the direction of adequately 
planning and carrying out campaigns for 
siles of electrical equipment and the neces- 
sary circularizing of prospective customers 
to awaken interest in the use of electric 
service, and to assist the salesmen in their 
personal solicitation of those prospects. 

Many or most of both large and small 
company members of the National Electric 
Light Association have failed to adopt ade- 
quate methods of producing new customers 
from these dormant prospects. They have 
failed to have accurate and up-to-date lists of 
desirable prospective customers and have 
failed to cireularize them and to solicit 
them by personal solicitation, to the extent 
that good business warrants. . 

In the matter of residence business, for 
instance, the statement has been made that 
only about eight per cent of the residences 
in this country as a whole are wired and us- 
ing electric service. 

One of our prominent manufacturing 
companies recently made an elaborate in- 
vestigation into the undeveloped residence 
business, making inquiries and getting exact 
figures from 250 central stations of all sizes, 
in all parts of the country, whose total 
lighting business is nearly 25 per cent of the 
total lighting business of the country. One- 
third of the number served towns of 5,000 
to 10,000, another third served towns of 
10,000 to 25,000 and the remainder served 
cities of 25,000 and over. During the year 
1912, an estimated total for the whole coun- 
try of no less than 275,000 services were 
run to newly erected residences out of 
347,000 new residences constructed within 
the reach of central-station service, so that 
20 per cent of the new houses that are erected 
and wired complete do not use electric 
service, 

The investigation of the 250 lighting com- 
panies showed over 100,000 new services run 
by the companies in one year, of which about 
60,000 were to new residences and about 

10,000 to old residences, and this fact proves 
that the major portion of new residence 
business is still derived from the lighting of 
new houses, and that the central stations are 
neglecting an opportunity to secure cus- 
tomers from the existing houses that have 
not as yet been wired. A-careful estimate 


of all the new services run in one year to old 
residences shows a total of over 180,000, but 
this number represents only 10 per cent of 
the number of old residences that ought to 
be using and can be wired for electric light- 
ing. The 250 central stations serving a pop- 
ulation of 11,000,000, showed over 425,000 
unwired houses in which the familes were 
not using electric lighting but who could 
well afford to do so, and if this percentage 
holds for the entire country, there were in 
1912 no less than 1,850,000 unwired houses 
in which the families were not only possible 
customers but would be profitable ones. 
The Publications Committee exists for the 
purpose of furnishing the printed matter 
with which you members of the National 
Electric Light Association can secure those 
1,850,000 unwired houses as customers, and 
besides, the Publications Committee will 
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perform the same service for other classes of 
business. We, of the Publications Commit- 
tee, hold, therefore, that the central stations 
of the country are not doing their duty by 
themselves unless active campaigns are 
established for the purpose of following up 
and soliciting the business of those 1,850,000 
unwired houses. 

In order to make certain that the residence 
business, which is taken as an example, and 
as a typical field for large endeavor, may 
receive the attention that it deserves, the 
Publications Committee has in course of 
preparation the so-called residence service 
dummy, which is a folder that will be dis- 
tributed to the member companies, with the 
expectation that they will establish active 
and correct lists of prospective customers, 
and that they will follow them up by mail 
in order to enable them to get the business. 











per month. 
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A New Westinghouse Mazda Factory 
in the Middle West—Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Because of greatly increased business we have found it necessary to 
establish a new factory in Milwaukee with a capacity of 600,000 lamps 


The location in the west will put us in a position to offer even better 
service on deliveries and shipments than heretofore. 

The same attention to manufacturing details and processes which has 
made the product of our other two factories famous for its quality will 
characterize the operation of this new unit. 

Our manufacturing and sales organizations can be of great help to you. 
We would like to have you take advantage of them in order to demonstrate 
that, with the high quality of Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, and the power 
of the name WESTINGHOUSE, you can materially increase your business. 

Don’t you think you ought to confer with us to learn of our plans ? 

A postal will bring one of our sales representatives who is well quali- 
fed to talk to you on electrical matters. 


“Guaranteed by the name” 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP COMPANY 


District Sales Offices throughout the country. 
Factories, Bloomfield, N. J., New York, N. Y., Milwaukee. Wis. 
Executive Offices, 1261 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Each company will receive one of these 
folders or dummies, containing a sample 
copy of each piece of printed matter to be 
used int the follow-up-by-mail campaign. It 
is urged that each company member of the 
National Association will order enough sets 
of these pieces of follow-up matter to send 
the entire set to each and every one of the 
prospective customers of the lighting com- 
pany, who are on a selected mailing list to be 
prepared by the lighting company. At the 
time of writing this report, it is expected 
that the campaign to be sent to each of the 
selected prospective customers will consist of 
twelve to fifteen pieces, and the campaigns 
will be furnished from Headquarters of the 
Association at prices depending upon the 
quantities ordered. There are doubtless 
many companies which have a record of 
prospective customers and it is well worth 
the while to select from that list desirable 
customers to send out this follow-up matter 
to each person on such list and to actively 
canvass the customers by personal solicita- 
tion during the course of the campaign, so 
that each and every one of these desirable 
prospective customers will be induced to use 
electric service as a result of the use of these 
campaigns, and of the efforts of the salesman 
who will work in parallel with the distribu- 
tion of the printed matter. 

In order to ensure the success of this ven- 
ture, the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mercial Section has approved of the plan 
of underwriting an issue and it is confidently 
hoped and expected that, upon the presenta- 
tion of this proposed campaign to certain of 
our member companies, there will be at once 
exhibited a sufficient demand to warrant 
establishing this campaign as a part of our 
regular stock of sale publications. 

It has been suggested and urged that a 
similar store service campaign be established, 
and the Publications Committee is ready, 
willing and anxious to prepare such a cam- 
paign as soon as the use for it may be demon- 
strated and as soon as the residence service 
campaign is an assured success. 

It is strongly urged that each and every 
member company give careful consideration 
to the importance of this subject, and that 
the individual company executives in charge 
of this particular branch of the work com- 
municate with the Publications Committee 
to the end that the assistance of the Com- 
mittee be given to the member companies, 
gratuitously, of course, in planning and in 
conducting follow-up campaigns, looking to 
an increase in the amount of new business. 


Report of Committee on Electrical 
Salesman’s Handbook 


CoMMITTEE: CHARLES J. RussELL, Chairman, 
M. S8..SEELMAN, JR., IN CHARGE OF GENERAL 
Data AND Epitine; SS. E. Doane, Nor- 
MAN Macsetu, G. H. Stickney, IN 
CHARGE OF LiacHTING Data; 

G. H. Jones, C. H. STEvENs, 

In CHARGE OF WATER 
Power Data. 


The first issue of 2,000 of the new Elec- 
trical Salesman’s Handbook has been com- 
pleted and each member of the Commercial 
Section has received— 


One desk file for the storage of loose-leaf 
sheets 
One pocket binder three-quarters inch 
capacity 
One set of loose-leaf sheets comprising 
Section No. 1. The Salesman and His 
Work 
Section No. 2. Illumination 
Section No. 8. Electric Power 
Section No. 4. Electric Vehicles. 
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Material for Future Issues 


The Committee has in hand for future 
issue— 

First. A compilation of information and 
data on Fans and Blowers. This is a most 
comprehensive work and represents the last 
word on all applications of this kind. 

Second. A treatise on Electric Elevators 
prepared by the Handbook Committee with 


Photograph by W. Coulbourn Brown, Phila. 
Charles J. Russell 


a section written by Mr. R. W. Charles, 
Assistant Manager of the Otis Elevator Co. 
Third. A treatise on Steam Heating pre- 
pared by Messrs. Bushnell and Orr of the 
Illinois Maintenance Co. : 

Fourth. A large number of power data 
sheets from large installations and those of 
special interest. 

Fifth. An Electric Heating Section con- 
sisting of general information on the subject 
of electric heating with a large number of 
data sheets on industrial installations in- 
cluding electric furnaces and on electric 
cooking installations of commercial and 
residence types. 

The Committee requests that the ma- 
terial mentioned be left in their hands for a 
brief period in order that additional matter 
which is coming in daily may be co-ordinated 
in such a manner as to conform to the first 
issue of the Handbook. 

Each member of the Commercial Section 
is urged to forward his replies to the requests 
of the Handbook Committee for information 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The Committee recommends that the 
best collective and individual effort of the 
membership of the Commercial Section be 
used to accomplish the following results: 

First. The general use of this system for 
the collection and use of information and 
data by electrical salesmen. 

Second. The general adoption by manu- 
facturers and member companies of sheets 
conforming to the standard specifications 
of the Publications Committee. 

Third. The general adoption of the Hand- 
book index by all those publishing informa- 
tion and data for use by electrical salesmen. 

Fourth. The systematic collection of in- 
formation and data relating to the central- 
station industry by each member of the 
Commercial Section, and complete co- 
operation with the Handbook Committee 
in making such material available to the 
entire membership. 


Plans for the Handbook and for 
Future Work 


The present Committee has examined 
carefully many plans for the collection of 
commercial information and has adopted 
all suggestions of merit that have been 
made in regard to the details of the Hand- 
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book. It is believed that the plan adopted 
is broad enough to cover all the require- 
ments of the electrical salesman and that 
its flexibility will premit the use of the same 
plan in other branches of the work of this 
Association. 

It has been a matter of regret to the Com- 
mittee that the important subjects of load- 
factor and diversity-factor could not be 
covered in the present issue because of the 
lack of standard definitions covering the 
determination of these factors. 

The plan for the Illumination Section 
comprises, in addition to the material issued, 
monographs on church lighting, electric 
signs, theatres including moving-picture 
houses, as well as data on various classes of 
lighting along the lines of the typical store 
data. On account of the importance of the 
entire subject of illumination to the central- 
station industry it is the hope of the Com- 
mittee that this section may be amplified 
by the addition of such monographs and 
rendered more valuable to the salesman by 
the collection of data relating to properly 
designed installations, with figures of de- 
mand factors, current consumption and 
results from the illumination standpoint. 

It is of the utmost importance that all 
information and data issued in the Hand- 
book should be kept up-to-date, and the 
loose-leaf system makes this possible with 
minimum expense. When completed sec- 
tions of the Handbook have reached a con- 
dition of reasonable stability it will probably 
be found advantageous to have them bound 
in semi-loose-leaf form, with the exception 
of the data sheets, retaining the punching. 
This will preserve the flexibility of the 
general plan and give added convenience in 
the use of any section. 


Conclusion 


The Chairman desires to express his ap- 
preciation of the efforts of each member of 
the Committee and to particularly call the 
attention of the Commercial Section to the 
tremendous amount of work done by Mr. 
M. S. Seelman, Jr., who prepared the First 
Section of the Handbook and who has been 
responsible for the editing and printing of 
the entire publication. 


Convention Guide Books De Luxe 


One of the features of the hospitality 
tendered by The Philadelphia Electric 
Company that occasioned much enthusiastic 
comment was the series of booklets provided 
for the use of all guests. This consisted 
principally of a complete entertainment 
program and a small handy card giving 
this program condensed, a special Con- 
vention Number of “Current News,” the 
organ of the Philadelphia Electric Company 
Section, and the Convention Number of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company’s quarterly 
house-organ, the “Bulletin.” This com- 
bination put in the hands of each visitor 
a complete guide and counsellor covering 
all the opportunities of the Convention 
itself and the interesting things to be seen 
in the city of William Penn. Philadelphia 
is crowded with historic associations and 
evidences of the old days. Even those who 
returned home without the opportunity 
to do much sightseeing carried with them 
through these books, impressions of the 
city which they will value highly. The 
books themselves were gems of the printing 
art and Mr. Howard K. Mohr, Advertising 
Manager of The Philadelphia Electric 
Company, was the recipient of many 
congratulations. 
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ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 


Success in an Appliance Campaign 
“TALKING POINTS” ws. PRACTICAL SERVICE 


@ OHIO-SIMPLICITY Suction Sweepers are not encumbered with 
“talking points.” 


@ They are built for practical, continuous, satisfactory service. 





























@It is our idea that service is what the Central Station sells — electric 
service and appliance service. 


@ It is our idea that an electric toaster on the pantry shelf or 
an electric sweeper behind the coal bin is not doing the 
central station a whole lot of good. The only appliances 
that are worth bragging about are the appliances 
that keep the meter turning every day of the week 
and every week of the year. 


@ The OHIO-SIMPLICITY is that sort of 


an appliance. 


@A SIM- 
PLICITY 
Sweeper on 
your lines Is 
good for 
about $2.50 
a year net 
increase in 
revenue. 
Note we say 
$2.50 a year 
—not 5c. a 
week, nor 20c. a 
month, but $2.50 a 
year. The SIMPLIC- 
ITY works by the year. 


@ The best thing we can say about 
the SIMPLICITY is that it does its 
work. It gets dirt off of and out 
of the carpet. It has a set of 
good, sturdy, ample, vacuum 
attachments, and those 
work too. The whole 
outfit is simple, 
practical and 
genuinely 

useful. 
@ We have a SELLING PLAN 
whereby we can come pretty 
near guaranteeing that you'll 
sell SIMPLICITIES to 10% of 

your customers this spring. The 
Pian has been tested and found as good 
as the SIMPLICITY. We can’t say more 

for it than that. 


@ Let us explain our proposition and prove our 
case—not by “talking points,” but by the practical 
service we have rendered other central stations and which we can duplicate 
for you. 


The Wise-Harrold Electric Company 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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Valentine has Designed and Built 
the Biggest Slogan Signs 
in the Country 





AMONG THEM THE SIGNS IN— 


EASTON, PA TOLEDO, OHIO GALVESTON, TEXAS SEDALIA, MO. 
MERIDIAN, MIss MONTGOMERY, ALA SCRANTON, PA. ATHENS, GA. 
WARREN, OHIO, DANBURY, CONN. ST. JOSEPH, MO. BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 
ELYRIA, OHIO ATLANTIC CITY, N. J BRISTOL, TENN. 


The Booster Celebration that attends the Sign 
Presentation sets everybody talking Electric Signs. 


Valentine and the Central Station follow with a 
Whirlwind Campaign and sell the Individual Mer- 
chants, new and bigger Signs. 
kvery Month that You Delay Costs You the Revenue 

that the Bigger, Better Sign Load will bring. 











Valentine will design you a Slogan Sign that will 
Win the Enthusiasm of your city, Popularise Electric 
Advertising, and Build up your Sign Load Profits. 
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Valentine will co-operate with you in the Follow- 
up Selling Campaign and Assure you Success. 


Valentine will build you the Best Signs that 
Brains, Experience, Equipment and Good Service can 
produce. 
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GET IN TOUCH WITH VALENTINE TODAY 
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Valentine Electric Sign Co. 


\e\ ascent Atlantic City, N. J. 
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